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RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. Their NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION isnow OPEN. Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHRY, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Inconporatrep ny Royar Cuarter.—The THIR- 
TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Socicty is now OPEN 
from Nine a.m. until dusk. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
—His Grace the PRESIDENT has kindly directed the 
Grounds of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the 
Visitors to the Society’s Gardens at the NEXT EXHIBITION, on 
SATURDAY, the 9th JULY. Tickets are issued at this Office, 
price 5s.; or at the Gardens, in the Afternoon of the 9th July, at 
7s. 6d. each. 
21, Regent Street, London. 




















Tue Firsr Six Days’ Save oF THE EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE AND EX- 
TENSIVE Liprary or THE Rev. Dr. Hawrrey, Provost or Eton. 
} ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
of Art, have received instructions to announce that they will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, 
on FRIDAY, July Ist, and five following days, the FIRST DIVI- 
SION of the larger portion of the very important and valuable 
LIBRARY of the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Provost of Eton, removed 
from his present residence; comprising many most interesting 
and valuable MSS., classical, historical, and theological, of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, also one as early 
as the eleventh century, all in the choicest state, and many highly 
iNaminated and illustrated with miniature paintings ; first editions 
of the Greek and Latin classics, including a very choice copy of 
the works of Homer ; Spanish, Italian, and French literature ; an 
extraordinary and most extensive series of the early editions of 
the Holy Scriptures, including most of the first editions in the 
various languages in which they have been published; English 
history, English poetry and the drama, including the first four 
folio editions of the works of Shakespeare, and works in all the 
departments of literature in general. This valuable collection 
will be on view on the Wednesday and Thursday previous to the 
sale; and catalogues may be had at the place of sale: if in the 
country, on the receipt of six postage stamps. The concluding 
portion of this important Library will be sold on Monday, July 18, 
and following days. 





ROFESSOR FILOPANTYT’S last LECTURE 
“On the Secret Traditions of Early Rome, and in Vindiea- 
tion of its History against Niebuhr,” will be delivered at WIL- 
LI8S'S ROOMS, on MONDAY, June 27th, at Two o'clock. 
Admittance ls. 


OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
Leicester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.— Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross's superior portrait and land- 
seape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


IVERPOOL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
The Committee are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
SUPPLY of NEW BOOKS to the above Library for one year. 
Sealed Tenders, specifying the discount which will be taken off 
the publishing prices, must be sent in, addressed to “‘ The Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Free Public Library, Town-Hall, 
Liverpool,” on or before the Ist day of July next. The Books will 
have to be delivered, carriage free, at the Library in Duke-sty ‘et, 
Liverpool. 


A PSLEY HOUSE.— Mr. MITCHELL begs to 
announce that the VIEWS of the principal Apartmentg of 
APSLEY HOUSE, which he has been permitted to publish éon- 
jointly with Messrs. COLNAGHI and Co., are NOW READY for 
dlivery. —Coloured and mounted facsimiles of the original draw- 
ings, ina portfolio, 5 guineas ; proofs, £3 13s. 6d.; prints, £2 12s. 6d. 
—Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. June 18th, 1853. 


XHIBITIONS OF CABINET-WORK, lent 

by Her Majesty the Queen, and several noblemen and gen- 

tlemen ; the Works of the Schools of Art, and Studies of Mr. Mul- 

ready, R A., together with the Gardens, are open to the public 

daily (except Sundays), at Gore House, Kensington, from 10 to 6. 

Admission—Mondays and Tuesdays, 6d.; Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, 1s.; and Saturdays, 2s. 6d. each person, 


y 
OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society arc all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri- 
vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Axnviry Funp.—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

_AlLady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Society's Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

_ Provipent Funp.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 
agreeably to the Act of Parliament. ‘This Branch includes a Sav- 
ings Bank. 

The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annnities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 
gagements. . 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College. with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for 
Governesses. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

32, Sackville Street. 

















W.C. KLUGH, Secretary. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 
a in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First Class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospec- 
oo to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford 
Street. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. CXCIX. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are 


requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, the 
2ad of July. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


TRE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXXV. 
P ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
orwarded to the Publisher by the 25th, and BILLS for insertion 
by the 27th instant. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





= 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


(THE REPORT of the COMMITTEE appointed 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY of ARTS to Inquire into 

the Subject of INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. With the evi- 

dence of— 

M. Arnoux, of the Potteries. 

C. Babbage, F.R.S. 

M. Kontemps, of Birmingham. 

Sir David Brewster. 

Messrs. Broadhead and Atkin. Mr. Mechi. 


The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of 
Shrewsbury. 

Dr. R. G. Latham, F.R.S. 

Professor Long. 


MR. SWAN’S NEW PLATES OF THE BRAIN. 
Just published, in One Volume, 4to, price One Guinea, 


DLATES of the BRAIN, in Explanation of the 
Physical Faculties of the Nervous System: comprising 
numerous Figures, Engraved on Twenty-three Lithographic 
Plates; with descriptive Letterpress. By JOSEPH SWAN, Esq., 
Author of “‘ A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body,” 
in folio and quarto. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Thursday, the 30th inst., in 16mo, price One Shilling, 
WISS MEN AND SWISS MOUNTAINS. By 
\) ROBERT FERGUSON, Author of “ The Pipe of Repose.” 
Forming Part 45 of the “ Traveller's Library.” 
Also, being Part 44 of the “‘ Traveller's Library,” price 1s. 


A TOUR on the CONTINENT by Rail and Road 
in the Summer of 1852, through Northern Germany, Austria, 
The Tyrol, Austrian Lombardy, &c. 

By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 





On June 30, Second Edition, feap., 5s. cloth, 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 

“Tt is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone that we 
can look for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of ex- 
pression." —SPectaTor. 

“Since Tennyson no poet has come before the public with the 
same promise as the author of this volume.’’—Lirerany Gazetrre 
On June 30, in post 8vo, with Portrait, 

The LIFE and TIMES of Madame de STAEL. 


By MARIA NORRIS. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Mr. Robert Chambers. Mr. J. Mercer, of Oak haw. 
Mr. W. Crum, F.R.S., of Glas- | Professor Miller, of Cambridge. 


gow. Mr. Herbert Minton, of the 
Mr. Ellis. Potteries. 
Mr. Fairbairn, F.R.S., of Man- Professor Moseley. 

chester. | Mr. R. Napier, of Glasgow. 


Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham. Mr. J. Nasmyth, of Manchester. 
Mr. R. Fort. Messrs. Nelson, Knowles, & Co., 
W. R. Grove, F.R.S. of Manchester. 
Mr. Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S. | Mr. Osler, of Birmingham. 
Mr. Hick, of Bolton. | Professor Phillips. 
Leonard Horner, F.1R.8. | Lieut.-Col. Portlock. 
Professor Johnston, of Durham. | The Rev. F. B. Zincke. 
Sir Robert Kane. . &e. &e. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


(OLBURN's NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. - 
Contents ror Jutrr.. No. CCCXC1. 
BEWARE OF THE CHOCOLATE OF CHIAPA. BY DUD- 
LEY COSTELLO. 
THACKERAY’S LECTURES ON 
MOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
TURKEY AND RUSSIA; THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AND 
SYRIA. 
THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 
REMINISCENCES OF PARIS. 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF MEXICO. 
THE AGED RABBI. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
NEWMAN'S ODES OF HORACE. 
GEORGINA VEREKER. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
UNHOLY WISH.” 
MOBILE.—PENSACOLA AND THE FLORIDAS. BY J. W. 
HENGISTON, Es@Q. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.° Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents For Jury. No. CXXXVIII. 
NICHOLAS FLAMEL. Aw Historicat Romance. 

II. Abel Drytongue.—III. The Temple Fountain.—IV. How 
Cornet Seymour Won a Wife.—V. A Winter Evening’s Thoughts 
in Metre. By G. W. Thornbury.—VI. Change.—VII. Dumas and 
the Revolution of 1830.—VIITI. The Confederates.—IX. The Slave- 
Ship.—X. Isabel Milford.—XI. Queer People: Irritating People. 
—XII. Incidents of a Sea Voyage. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
¢ {HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL.— 
of VOLUME XIX. 
Price Is. Fancy Boards, - s 
CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of INSTRUCTIVE 
and AMUSING TRACTS.—Volume IV. 








THE “ENGLISH HU- 
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CoNTENTS :— 

No. 25. THE MINES AND MINERS OF CORNWALL. 
26. THE OLD WITCHCRAFTS. 

. THE ARTIST'S LOVE. 

- HENRY ARNAUD AND THE WALDENSES. 

. HISTORY OF THE MOON. 

. SCENES FROM PEASANT LIFE IN NORWAY. 

. ELIZABETH STUART AND THE PALATINATE. 
32. SPIRIT OF THE LUSIAD. 

Also, Part VIII., containing Nos. 29 to 32, price 5d. sewed. 





Title and Contents of Vols. I. to IV. may be had of the Booksellers, 


price ld. each. 
Price 6d. Paper Cover. 
CHAMBERS’S POCKET 
Volume XIX. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Cor- 





| Comprising an entire History of the American 
| tations, and their Ori 


a } and others. 
) ELLANY.— | t 
ATSC ANY | accept the Art and Science of Medicine as a mystery, and I believe 
| that, with inquiring mind 


ner, London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow; J. M’Glashan, Dublin; | 


and Sold by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, with 28 Lithographic Plates, some coloured, 
post 8vo, One Guinea. 

\ NATURALIST’S RAMBLES on the DEVON- 
e SHIRE COAST. By P. H. GOSSE, A.L.S., Author of “* The 
Ocean,” “A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” &c. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
yasons PROSE WORKS, Vol. 5, containing 
B the conclusion of THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, trans- 
lated and Edited by the Bishop of WINCHESTER. With a Gene- 
ral Index to the &vols. Post Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


; KOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
RISTOTLE’S ORGANON ; or, Logical Trea- 
tises. With the Introduction of PORPHYRY. Literally 
translated, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction, and Index. By 
the Rey. 0. P. OWEN, M.A. 2 vols. post Svo, 3s. 6d. per volume. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ROHN'S 2.3: RAR 











TRATED 72BRARY FOR JULY, 
HINA— Pidtorial, bexriptive, and Historical ; 
with some Accountof AVA and the BURMESE, SIAM, and 
ANNAM. libiistrated by‘nearly on@ hundred fine Engravings on 
wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


ATIBEW of WESTMINSTER’S FLOWERS 


of HISTORY, especially such as relate to the affairs of 
Britain, from the beginning of the World to 4.p. 1307. Translated 
by C. D. YONGE, B.A. In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 5s. per volume. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 











“This day is published, price 5s.; or, post free, 5s. 6d. 
ICKSON and MOWBRAY on POULTRY. 
Edited by Mrs. LOUDON. With numerous beautiful Ilius- 
trations by Harvey, ‘including the Cochin-China Fowl). Post Svo. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
(CALIFORNIA and its GOLD MINES. Being 
/ a Series of Recent Communications from the Mining Dis- 
tricts upon the Present Condition and Future Prospects of Quartz 
Mining. With an account of the richer deposits and incidental 
notices of the Climate, Scenery, and Mode of Life in C. 
Edited by ROBERT ALLSOP, of the Stock Exchange. 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row, and may be had of all 
Booksellers, and of the Editor, No. 1, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
TABLE MOVING AND SPIRIT RAPPING 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 
REVIEW of the SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
a TIONS. With a Preface for English Readers. By the 
Rev. CHARLES BEECHER brother of Mrs. Beecher Stowe). 
This day is published, Svo, price 2s 
FACTS & FANTASIES. A Sequel to “Sights 
and Sounds." By HRENRY‘SPICER, Esq. 
Also, by the same Autkor, 
SIGHTS & SOUNDS; the Mystery of the Day. 
“Spirit ’ Manifes- 
to the present time. Post Svo, cloth, 9s. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 














Nearly ready, Svo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE HEALTH GUIDE: a Popular Hand-Book 
of Medicine and Surgery for the Use of Families, Emigrants, 
By BUTLER LANE, M.D. 
“In the present d he unprofessional public are not disposed to 








explanation and elucidation consti- 

tute the best means of m ning legitimate professional infiu- 

ence and counteracting the hiefs of empiricism and quackery.” 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 






nt 











This day, No. 3, price 3s. 6d. 

NNALS of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 

a Bibliography, Vol. I Conducted by JOHN GOODSIR, 
F.R.S.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 
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June, 1853, 


MESSRS, SEELEYS 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING— 


I 


THE WARBURTON LECTURES of 
1852, By the Rev. E. B. Exxiorr, M.A. One Vol. 8vo. 
[Jn a few weeks, 
1. 


A VALEDICTORY OFFERING; Five 


Sermons, in Token of Christian Love and Remembrance 
towards his Brethren in England. By Cuarzs P, M‘IL- 
vaink, D.D., Bishop of Ohio, One Vol. feap. 

[Shortly. 


III. 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION for the 
LEAST and LOWEST; or, Bible History in its Simplest 
Form. Third Edition, 3 vols. 18mo, 9s. cloth. 

[In a few days. 
Iv. 

THE BERLIN REVOLUTION, in its 

Relationship to the University and the School. By the 


Rev. Bucuan W. Wricut, M.A., Chaplain to the British 
Students, Trieste, [Nearly ready. 


v. 
JOHN DE WYCLIFFE: a Monograph. 
Including an Account of the Wycliffe MSS. By Roserr 


Vavauan, D.D. Small 4to, with a Portrait and other 
Illustrations, 16s, cloth. 


VI. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS in the NUR- 


SERY: a Series of Scripture Illustrations of the Book of 
Genesis. By the Author of ‘‘ Female Visitor to the Poor.” 
16mo, with Engravings. (In a few days. 


vil. 


THE JESUITS: an Historical Sketch. 
By the Rev, E, W. Gainriztp, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
[Nearly ready. 

Vir. 
ANNA; or, Passages from a Home Life. 


Being a New and Enlarged Edition of ‘‘ Passages from the 
Life of a Daughter at Home.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, cloth. 


Ix. 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST. A New 
Edition, revised and considerably enlarged, One Vol. feap. 
8yo, 7s. cloth. 


x. 


NUNS AND NUNNERIES: Sketches 
Compiled from Romish Authorities, Feap. 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


xi. 


THE MISSION and MARTYRDOM of 
ST. PETER; containing the Original Texts of all the 
Passages in Ancient Writers supposed to imply a Journey 
from the East. With Translations and Roman Catholic 
Comments. By T. Simon, Esq. With Prefatory Notices, 
by the Rev, Dr. M‘Cavt, and the Rev, Dr. Cummina. 
8vo, 78. 

xl. 


MODERN RATIONALISM, and the 


Inspiration of the Scriptures: Two Lectures. By the Rey. 
T. £. Brrxs, M.A, Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


xIir. 


MEMORIALS of the ENGLISH MAR- 
TYRS. By the Rev. C. B. Tayter, M.A., Rector of Otley, 
Suffolk. With more than Thirty Engravings. 14s., cloth, 


xIv. 


LECTURES at FREEMASONS’ HALL, 
delivered in 1853, to the Church of England Young Men’s 
Seby. By the Rev. G. R. Guzic, W. Scorxssy, E. 
Srowky, J.’Craic, J. B. Owzy, and J.C. Ryzz. Feap. 
S¥o, 28..6d.; « Fo. 

. xv. 

THE CHRISTIAN HEARER. By the 

= * Bicuxgsware. New edition, fcap. Syo, 3s, 6d., 
o 





Lately published, 
R. SPRENGER’S LIFE OF MOHAMMED. 
From Original Sources. Part I.,8vo. Allahabad. 1851. 4s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO's” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lonpow AGENTS, anes 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Just published, Second Enlarged Edition, 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 1. 
ILLIAMS’ NEW ZEALAND DICTIONARY | THE STONES OF VENICE. 
AND GRAMMAR. Dictionary of the New Zealand or Volume 2. The SEA-STORIES. By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq, 
Maori language. Two Parts. With a G and Colloquial Author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” “Seven Lamps of Architec. 


Phrases, By the Rev. W. WILLIAMS, Archdeacon of Waiapu. ture,” &c. Imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, drawn 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, by the Author. (Just ready, 

















NIBELUNGEN IN ENGLISH VERSE. 2 


HE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGERS, otherr-| LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
wise the Book of Kriemhild: a Translation of the Nibe- HUMOURISTS of the 18th CENTURY. By W. M. THACK- 
lungen Not, or Nibelungenlied. By W. NANSON LETTSOM, Esq. ERAY, Esq., Author of “ Esmond,” “ Vanity Fair,” &e. In 
8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. One Volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, “To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant 
Covent Garden. a, gy = —a ee Bg style—clear, 
ar rey idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never slovenly; the searching 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged, ie ake of sarcasm or irony; the occasional flashes of generoe, 
PEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR AND EX: | ccorn; the touches of Beason lg pity, and tenderness; the money 
ERCISES, on Dr. Becker's System: for the use of Schools | tempered but never weakened by expericnce and sympathy; the 
and Self-Tuition. Third Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, | felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, the passages of wise, 
by H, APEL, German Teacher at King Edward’s School, Birming- | practical reflection ; all these lose.much less than we could have 
ham. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
N.B.—Be particular to specify the Third Edition, with the | lecturer.”—Srectator. 
Exercises, 1851. “What fine things the lectures contain! What eloquent and 
*," Single copies post free; or 4.as 3, 13 as 9. subtle sayings, what wise and earnest writing! How delightful 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. are their turns of humour; with what a touching effect, in the 
anand Baltion ealarwen -— poy ape — yeeros od bg man comes _ and 
s . . how vividly the thoughts are painted, as it were, in graphic an 
ERNSTEIN’S (Dr. L.) GERMAN READING: | characteristic ap ale Ape aig , 
BOOK: Selections from the best German Authors, in Prose | “This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. Thackeray's 
and Poetry. Second Edition, improved and enlarged. Contain- | writings. His graphic style, his philosophical spirit, his analyti- 
ing also Commercial Letters, by Dr. BERNSTEIN, Professor of | Cal powers, his large-heartedness, his shrewdness, and his gentle 
German, Manchester. Cloth boards, 6s. 6d. post free; or 4 as 3, | ess, have all room to exhibit themselves.” —Economst. 
13 as 9. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 3. 


THIRD GENUINE LEIPSIC EDITION. MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRE- 
JLUEGEL’S ENLARGED GERMAN AND LAND in the AUTUMN of 1852. By JOHN FORBES, M.D., 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; containing Forty Thousand Author of “ The Physician’s Holiday.” Two Vols. post 8vo, 
Words more than the late London Edition. 2 very thick vols, 8vo, with Illustrations, price £1 1. cloth. 
(Leipzig), cloth lettered, 31s. 6d. nett (no discount). “The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, 
*,* This, the Third genuine Edition of the above celebrated | points to a good purpose. Its tendency is to dispel prejudices 
Work, has been completely revised and considerably augmented. | against Ireland and the Irish. It contains sensible comments 
The additions and corrections in this edition are the fruits of seven | upon most topics in Irish affairs. It is honest, thoughtful, liberal, 
years’ untiring industry and research, and have placed this Dic- | and kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. Forbes’s volumes will be 
tionary in the first rank among works of simiiar character.—The | read with pleasure for the knowledge they give, and the cheerful 
public is cautioned to be particular in ordering the 4uthor’s Edi- | way in which they give it.”—Examiner. 
tion, published at Leipzig. “We are not likely to have a better view given of the condition 
5 of the people of Ireland, moral and physical, the state of trade 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. and commerce, and of the country, than is to be found in the 
Eleventh Edition, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. pages of Dr. Forbes’s intelligent and agrceable yolumes.”-- WEEKLY 


‘d 
ILLIAMS’ GERMAN AND ENGLISH CON- | ?"**"* 8 
VERSATIONS,and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. Eleventh THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 


enlarged Edition, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Single copy post free; or 

4as 3,13 as9. BARNSTARKE. By TALBOT GWYNNE, Esq., Author of 

*,* A sale of 34,000 copies of this eminently practical book “‘The School for Fathers,” and “The School for Dreamers.” 
One Volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


testifies sufficiently to its excellency. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 














Lonpon AGENTS 








Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, Pica Type, elegantly bound in cloth, 


VOLUME II, OF A NEW AND SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 


POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF BRITAIN. 


Cited, with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
By tur REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


AUTHOR OF “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS,” ‘‘ BARDS OF THE BIBLE,” &c, 





This Edition has been in preparation for three years, and is intended to be distinguished by accuracy in the text, 
elegance of production, and extreme cheapness. The series will conclude with a few volumes of fugitive pieces, and a 


History of British Poetry, in which selections will be given from the writings of those authors whose works do not possess 
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Six Volumes, in extra Cloth Binding, will be delivered to Subscribers on an Annual Payment of One Guinea. 
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other Poems.—4. G. Herbert’s Poetical Works.—5. Young’s Night Thoughts.—6, The Poetical Works of Goldsmith, 
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*¢ It is a noble and handsome volume, and the whole series will form a national poetical library of great beauty and 
worth.” —Leeds Intelligencer. , 

‘* This desideratum (a good edition of the Poets) is now in course of being supplied, in a style of excellence surpassing 
anything of the kind hitherto attempted. . . . . We think we have said more of this work than could be said of any 
other with which we are acquainted.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“ The present series will prove a great acquisition, and cannot fail to command a large circulation.”—Carlisle Journal. 

** A marvel of beauty and cheapness in this age of low-priced literature.” —Norfolk News. m 
. “ — is got up in a style of substantial elegance, which leaves nothing to be desired.”—North British 

aily Mail. 

** One wonders how volumes of such handsome character can be produced for asum so low, Really it is a boon 
which we feel assured will be largely appreciated.” —Liverpool Times. 

‘* Mr. Gilfillan’s ‘ Life of the Poet’ abounds in passages of the highest eloquence.”—Fife Herald. 

** Such works at such a pes have never yet emanated from the press.”—Plymouth Journal. 

« The editor is a man of genius, and one of the most popular writers of the day. The first volume amply fulfils all 
that was previously promised.”—Dumfries Standard. ? 
- “Excellent in substance, and most agreeable in form, we can honestly recommend it to the public.”—Norwich 

ercury. 
as The present edition is one of the cheapest publications that ever appeared. The ‘ Lives,’ by Gilfillan, are a great 
acquisition.” —Reformer’s Gazette. 

“© We heartily d this spirited undertaking to the favour of the public.” —Scottish Press. . 

‘ The plan is excellent and spirited, and the volume before us is an admirable specimen of the style and execution of 
the work,” —Greenock Advertiser, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 235, 1853. 


REVIEWS. 





The Grenville Papers ; being the Correspond- 
ence of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, 
and the Right Hon. George Grenville, their 
Friends and Contemporaries. Edited by 
William James Smith, Esq., formerly 
Librarian at Stowe. Vols. IIT. and IV. 

Murray. 

We are inclined to think, after all, that 

Junius himself was right when he said, “I 

am the sole depository of my own secret, and 

it shall perish with me.”’ The public curiosity, 
so often raised on this mysterious subject, 
has been once more doomed to disappoint- 
ment. It was expected that, on the publica- 
tion of certain manuscripts formerly preserved 
at Stowe, the real name of Junius would 
become certainly known. In the advertise- 
ment to the first volume of ‘ The Grenville 

Papers’ this announcement was repeated. 

It was said that there were some private 

letters addressed by Junius to Mr. Grenville 

in 1768 which would reveal the secret. But 
we are told now, at the commencement of the 
third volume of the correspondence, that 

“these letters to Mr. Grenville not only do 

not disclose the author’s name, but it can 

scarcely be said that they afford even a clue 
to the discovery; on the contrary, it may 
perhaps be considered that they create addi- 
tional difficulties, and that they were intended 
by the author to render his concealment the 
more effectual.” After this statement, the 
interest is very much diminished with which 
we go on to examine the two hundred and 
fifty pages in which Mr. Smith discusses the 
subject, and claims the authorship for Lord 

Temple. Of the multifarious arguments and 

illustrations employed for this purpose we 

cannot venture to give any formal account. 

No separate facts of much force are adduced, 

but a multitude of details are collected, 

the cumulative force of which is supposed to 
form as strong a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence as could be presented. He shows, for 
instance, that the political opinions, the ani- 
mosities and friendships, of Lord Temple 
coincided very exactly with those of Junius. 

After referring to the several persons against 

whom Junius manifested hostile feelings, the 

editor remarks :— 

“T have now mentioned the principal persons 
who were distinguished by the rancorous abuse of 
Junius, and I have endeavoured to show that there 
were particular reasons also why these persons had 
each of them incurred the political or personal re- 
sentment of Lord Temple. Besides the King, the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, Lords Mansfield, 
Bute, Hillsborough, and Barrington, there were 
other persons included in the number of those 
designated as the King’s friends, and the Bedfords, 
or Bloomsbury gang, to all of whom, as is well 
known, Lord Temple was equally opposed ; and 
North, Weymouth, Gower, Rigby, Jerry Dyson, 
and Sandwich, were invariably and constantly the 
objects of the contemptuous sarcasm and ridicule of 
Junius.” 

The friends of Junius and of Lord Temple 
having been compared, the strong political 
attachment to the Grenville party is dwelt 
upon :— 

“Junius confessed that he was not conversant 
in the language of panegyric, and indeed he was 
singularly sparing of his commendation; it was 
extended to very few of his political contempo- 
raries. Mr. Grenville, kowever, was his especial 
favourite; his conduct was always defended by 
Junius ; no vulnerable part was to be found in 


Mr. Grenville’s character; his policy was invari- 
ably approved of in every minute particular ; his 
was the patriot voice which was raised in defence 
of the laws and constitution, which always declared 
the way to safety and to honour. 

“If Lord Temple were not himself the author of 
Junius, it would be still more remarkable that a 
writer whose partiality to Mr. Grenville was so 


never mentioned his brother, Lord Temple, with 
whom he lived upon the most affectionate terms, 


‘and with whom he at this time entirely coincided 
Under the signature of | 


in political opinions. 
Junius, Lord Temple is not even named; twice 
only in the Miscellaneous Letters is he slightly 


rule which he has laid down in his Preface, with 
respect to Philo-Junius, that the subordinate 


ing his principal, or, in other words, of praising 
himself. 

‘It is not likely that an unknown friend and 
partizan of George Grenville, particularly so con- 
stant and partial a friend such as Junius certainly 
was, should have displayed so much warmth of 
feeling towards Lord Chatham; such expressions 
as are used by Junius, the great friend of Gren- 


if Lord Temple were the author of them, for Lord 


and the same argument would equally apply to 
the case of Wilkes. Temple was devoted to his 
brother George, but he had also a very strong 
friendship, amounting almost to affection, for 
Wilkes. 
to both, as Junius pretended to be, should have 
evinced so strong a partiality, personally and 
politically, towards two men, differing in every 


Grenville and John Wilkes. 
‘‘Lord Temple had all those powerful motives 


friendship for individuals, under the influence and 
impressions of which, the Letters of Junius were 
unquestionably composed. He was a man whose 
ambition had been disappointed, whose pride had 
been wounded and provoked by neglect, who had 
been long excluded from office by the supposed dis- 
like of the King, and the chief statesmen of all 
parties ; who had laboured long and in vain for the 
attainment of objects in which he felt the most 
intense interest—the destruction of the Grafton 
Administration, and the restoration of Lord Chat- 
ham and the Grenvilles to power and popular ap- 
plause. He had ‘a motive and a cue for action,’ 
and in sacrificing his time and thoughts to these 
favourite designs, he was supported by his hopes of 
success, by the wincing of his antagonists, by the 
satisfaction of his revenge, and by his gratified 
vanity. 

‘Lord Temple was most probably often in fami- 
liar intercourse with the very persons who were 
the objects of the most severe invective of Junius, 
and from this intimate and personal knowledge of 
the private character of his victims, he was the 
better enabled to direct his satire towards the 
most acute feelings of the individual. He knew, 
for instance, that George III. was ‘as callous as 


ardice,’ and he pointed his darts accordingly.” 
Upon the supposition of Lord Temple 


lieves that Lady Temple was his amanuensis, 
and points out a number of characteristics of 
her real and her assumed handwriting. Litho- 
graphed fac-similes of the writing are given. 
Many curious circumstances are also stated 
as to the method of the writer’s communica- 
tion with Woodfall, the printer, and other 
points connected with the well-contrived con- 
cealment. The notices of Lord Temple's 
habitual mystery and love of political intrigue 
greatly confirm the truth of the character 
which Horace Walpole, Macaulay, and others 





conspicuous upon every occasion, should have | 


alluded to, as if the Author were influenced by the | 


should never be guilty of the indecorum of prais- | 


ville, towards Chatham, would only be consistent | 


Temple was most affectionately attached to both; | 


It could scarcely happen that a stranger | 


respect, and in so remarkable a manner, as George | 


of party zeal and patriotism, as well as private | 
feelings of deep personal resentment and warm | 


Stockfish to everything but the Reproach of Cow- | 


being the author of Junius, Mr. Smith be- , 


have ascribed to him. Walpole, speaking of 





| Wilkes and Churchill, says, “they had a 
| familiar at their ear, whose venom was never 
| distilled at random, but each drop adminis- 
tered to some precious work of mischief. 
This was Earl Temple, who whispered them 
where they might find torches, but took care 
never to be seen light one himself.” From 
Macaulay the following passage is quoted :— 


‘«¢The head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl 
| Temple. His talents for administration and debate 
were of no high order; but his great possessions, 
his turbulent and unscrupulous character, his rest- 
less activity, and his skill in the most ignoble 
tactics of faction, made’him one of the most formid- 
able enemies that a Ministry could have. * * * 
It was supposed that Lord Temple secretly encou- 
raged the most scurrilous assailants of the Govern- 
ment. In truth, those who knew his habits, 
tracked him as men track a mole. It was his 
nature to grub underground. Whenever a heap of 
| dirt was flung up, it might well be suspected that 

he was at work in some foul crooked labyrinth 
| below. * * Pamphlets made up of calumny 
and scurrility, filled the shops of all the book- 
sellers; and of these pamphlets the most galling 
were written under the direction of the malignant 
Temple.’” 

The claims of Lord Temple to the author- 
| ship have been less considered than they 
| deserve, because it is thought that he had 
not talents equal to such a work. We have 
never seen any ground for this objection. 
There is nothing in the writing of Junius 
beyond the mediocrity of a Grenville. Many 
things conspired to make the letters famous, 
apart from their intrinsic merit as literary 
compositions. Lord Brougham in a single 
sentence has explained some of these cireum- 
stances when he says of Junius, “writing at 
the time when good or even correct composi- 
tion was little studied, and in the newspapers 
hardly ever met with, his polished style, 
though very far from being a correct one, 
and further still from being good pure Eng- 
lish, being made the vehicle of abuse, sar- 
casm, and pointed invective, naturally excited 
a degree of attention, which was further 


maintained by the boldness of his proceed- 
ings.” The famous criticisms of Dr. Johnson 


on the style of Junius will also occur to the 
reader. Yet with all his inferiority to many 
men of that day, his writing had political 
power which they could not wield. Take 
either Johnson or Burke, with talents and 
genius immeasurably above Junius, they 
could not write with the plainness and point 
best suited for the public journals. An essay 
| of Johnson or a disquisition of Burke would 
make a poor ‘leader’ for ‘The Times’ of our 
own day. The style of Junius and of Lord 
Temple as exhibited in this work is far more 
adapted for political use. Such writing is the 
result of peculiar tact far more than of general 
talent. The abilities of Lord Temple were 
therefore quite sufficient to prevent his infe- 
riority to many other men of his time being 
offered as an objection to his claims. On this 
point Mr. Smith justly observes :— 

‘Junius in describing his own pursuit so early 
as 1768, says that it began with amusement, grew 
into habit, and at length became heated into pas- 
sion: it became, in fact, the business of his life— 
his sole employment for many years. All that he 
did, therefore, was nothing more than could easily 
be accomplished by a man who was gifted with, or 
who had acquired, a certain facility of composition ; 
who possessed a sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
jects on which he wrote, and, above all, of a man 
who, like Lord Temple, had ample leisure to 
devote himself to the task, and ample fortune to 
work out his designs by all the means which might 
be necessary to preserve his concealment, with the 
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assistance of well-paid, but unconscious and unsus- 
picious agents.” 

We give here the second of the three 
letters from the author of Junius to Mr. 
Grenville. Two of these letters are signed 
with the initial C, the other has no signature. 
They are endorsed in Mr. Grenville’s hand 
‘anonymous,’ with the respective dates :— 

‘¢ Smr,—It may not be improper you should know 
that the publick is entirely mistaken with respect 
to the Author of some late publications in the 
Newspapers. Be assured that he is a man quite 
unknown & unconnected. He has attached him- 
self to your cause and to you alone, upon motives, 
which, if he were of Consequence enough to give 
weight to his Judgment, would be thought as 
honourable to you, as they are truly satisfactory to 
himself. At a proper time he will solicit the 
honour of being known to you: he has present im- 
portant reasons for wishing to be concealed. 

** Some late papers, in which the cause of this 
country, and the defence of your Character and 
measures have been thought not ill maintained ;— 
others, signed Lucius, and one or two upon the 
new Commission of trade, with a multitude of others, 
came from thishand. They have been taken notice 
of by the Publick. 

‘May I plead it as a merit with you, Sir, that 
no motives of vanity shall ever discover the author 
of this Letter. If an earnest wish to serve you 
gives me any claim, let me entreat you not to suffer 
a hint of this Communication to escape you to any 
body.” a Gig 

Upon this letter the editor makes the fol- 
lowing comments in a footnote :— 

‘Tt is evidently here the policy of Junius to 
induce Mr. Grenville to believe that the writer was 
@ person of obscure condition, and unknown to 
fame ; and such I know to be even now the opinion 
of those for whose information upon this subject, 
and for whose extensive knowledge and critical 
acumen, I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion; but, after long reflection, I cannot arrive at 
the conclusion that Junius was otherwise than the 
exact reverse of that which in the present instance, 
and for his present purposes, he professed to be. 

“In ascribing the authorship of these famous 
papers to Lord Temple, I have sufficiently avowed 
my conviction that Junius was, as he has elsewhere 
described himself, far above all pecuniary views: 
that he was a man of rank and fortune to an 
extent that placed him above the suspicion of a 
common bribe: that he was a man of ardent, but 
disappointed ambition: and that, although in his 
assumed character, and as an anonymous writer, | 
he may have had ample reasons for wishing to be | 
concealed, and for choosing to be thought unknown 
and unconnected; to be retired, and live in the 
shade; to have only a speculative ambition; to 
have no motives of vanity but those which were 
confined to a very narrow circle ; yet with all these 
pretended negatives, his writings prove him to have 
possessed such ample knowledge and experience, 
as could only be derived from mixing largely with 
the world; to have been conversant with the 
language of Courts and Cabinets, and intimately 
acquainted with the leading politicians of his time; 
to have known their private characters and habits, 
as well as their public capacity and conduct; to 
have had strong motives of personal pique and re- 
sentment, not only against the King, but against 
the principal men who were by turns the objects 
of his vituperation or his sarcasm: all these reasons 
form a combination of circumstances which render 
it, to my understanding at least, almost an im- 
possibility that Junius could have been a man 
¢ entirely unknown and unconnected.’” 

We have devoted as much space to this 
subject as the majority of our readers will 
deem justifiable. Those who still fecl inte- 
rest in the question will find ample gratifica- 
tion to their curiosity in Mr. Smith’s ingeni- 
ous and elaborate notes. He certainly makes 
out a stronger case for Lord Temple than 
has been done for any of the names which 








have been connected with the authorship. 
For a long period public opinion seemed to 
rest in the decision in favour of Sir Philip 
Francis, first pronounced by Mr. Taylor 
thirty-five years ago in his ‘ Junius Identified,’ 
and since supported by Lord Campbell, Lord 
Brougham, Tied Mahon, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Mr. Macaulay, and a host of high au- 
thorities. Lord Campbell says “ there is a 
claim against Francis as the real Junius 
which would convict him before any fair and 
inteligent jury.’ Mr. Smith disposes of 
this claim in a manner which would make 
such a jury reconsider its verdict. Among 
other points the following test is quoted, as 
suggested by a writer in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ (Vol. xliv., June, 1826):— 

«A simple test ascertains the political con- 
nexion of Junius. He supported the cause of 
authority against America, with Mr. Grenville, the 
Minister who passed the Stamp Act. He main- 
tained the highest popular principles on the Mid- 
dlesex Election, with the same statesman, who was 
the leader of Opposition on that question. No 
other party in the kingdom but the Grenvilles 
combined these two opinions: and it is very un- 
likely that a private writer, unpledged and uncon- 
nected, should have spontaneously embraced poli- 
tical doctrines, which, though ingenuity might 
reconcile them in reasoning, were, in the disputes 
of that period, the opposite extremes.’ ” 

It is certain that Francis was not of the 
Grenville party, for his politics did not com- 
bine these two opinions. Tried by this test 
his claim fails, and the ground is left far 
more clear for the proofs in favour of Lord 
Temple. 

Of the general correspondence in these two 
volumes the most important letters relate to 
the period of the King’s first illness, and to 
the debates on the Regency Bill. From Mr. 
Grenville’s ‘ Diary of Memorable Transac- 
tions’ we give an extract referring to the 
latter subject :— 

“Sunday, April 21st (1765).—The King seemed 
— easy in his behaviour than he had been of 

ate, 

“Monday, April 22nd.—A Council was ap- 
pointed at St. James’s, at which the King was to 
propose the Regency Bill. 

““Mr. Grenville went into the Closet before the 
Council, and upon His Majesty asking who was 


| already come, Mr. Grenville named the Archbishop, 


with whom he said he had been talking about the 


| Bill. His Majesty asked what the Archbishop 


said to it. Mr. Grenville told him that he had 
been asking what answer was to be given to such 
people as might ask why this Bill was altered from 
the former, in the Article of not immediately 
appointing the Regent, to which Mr. Grenville 
said he had told the Archbishop that it was with 
a view to prevent faction, considering the youth of 
all the branches of the Royal Family, and then 
asked His Majesty if that was not the answer to be 
given, 

“The King, in some agitation, said, ‘Mr. 
Grenville, you have more than once thrown out an 
idea of this being attended with some difficulty, 
particularly you did so on Friday last: is that 
your opinion, and from whence does it arise? 

‘* Mr. Grenville told His Majesty that he thought 
it his duty to acquaint him that he believed it 
would be much more secure to name the Regent, 
as men’s minds would by degrees accustom them- 
selves to what they were hereafter to expect, and 
be more ready to confirm it, from the habit of 
seeing it, and consequently the fear of faction 
would be less; but at the same time it was a sub- 
ject of a very delicate nature, in which so much 
of His Majesty’s own particular feelings and do- 
mestic happiness was concerned, that he did not 
mean to press his own opinior upon him, nor to 
make an act of goodness from His Majesty to his 
people (for which he and all his subjects must be 





| being called back again by him to resume their 





filled with gratitude) grievous to him in the 
execution. 

‘The King paused, seemed agitated and embar. 
rassed, asked if it would meet with difficulty in 
the House of Commons; to which Mr. Grenville 
answered him that he believed it would be opposed 
but that was not the difficulty which operated 
upon his mind—it was from a cause much more 
remote. The King said, ‘What shall I do? shall 
I propose the doubt to the Council” Mr. Gren. 
ville said, that must be as His Majesty pleased, that 
he could not say that the objections he himself had 
made, were those of any of the King’s other servants, 
The King asked him if he thought the Council 
would give their opinion if he asked it; Mr, 
Grenville said he could not tell; that possibly such 
of them as had known of this measure for some 
time past might; that he for his part was ready to 
do it in publick, in private, or in any place where it 
should be required, but that in a matter of such 
magnitude, those to whom it was entirely new 
might not care, on such short notice, to give a ie- 
cisive answer. 

“His Majesty then said he would open the 
affair in general terms, without proposing the 
doubt. 

“When the two Secretaries of State went in, 
His Majesty mentioned to them the objection Mr. 
Grenville had made; he did the same to the Chan- 
cellor, and to the Duke of Bedford, but with great 
temper, as they afterwards told Mr. Grenville. 

“ Wednesday, April 24th.—Mr. Grenville saw 
the King before he went to the House of Lords, 
and found him easy and good-humoured. His 
Majesty asked Mr. Grenville if the Archbishop had 
said any thing more upon the Regency Bill; Mr. 
Grenville said he had not seen him since. 

‘His Majesty ordered him to send him an 
account of what should pass in the House of 
Commons.” 


His Majesty’s orders to Mr. Grenville 

were often of a very peremptory kind :— 
** The King to Mr. Grenville. 
(Tuesday, May 21, 1765,) 15 min. past 9, P.a. 

“Mr. Grenville,—I am surprised that you are 
not yet come, when you know it was my orders to 
be attended this evening. I expect you therefore to 
come the moment you receive this.” 


In another entry in the Diary an account 
is given of the interview of the Duke of Bed- 
ford with the King :— 


“ Wednesday, June 12th.—The Duke of Bedford 
went into the Closet to ask leave to go out of town, 
and took that opportunity to remonstrate to the 
King upon the little countenance he showed to his 
Ministry, and how difficult it was for them to go 
on under such difficulties; that for his own part he 
knew that His Majesty was surrounded by his (the 
Duke of Bedford’s) enemies, amongst whom he 
chiefly named Lord Bute, and said he feared 
that the pernicious advice given to His Majesty 
would soon or late throw the kingdom into great 
disorder ; that those who gave it ought to consider 
that, as well as the consequences it might pro- 
duce. The King heard him civilly and temper- 
ately, and said nothing towards disculpating him- 
self from the want of confidence in and counte- 
nance to his Ministry, but absolutely denied Lord 
Bute’s having ever made any representation to him 
against the Duke of Bedford, but on the contrary, 
that he had always spoken of him with great 
regard.” 

The note appended to this account is 4 
favourable specimen of the industry and 
judgment which Mr. Smith displays in his 
editorial illustrations :— 

“This interview with the King has been de- 
scribed by the Duke of Bedford himself in a letter 
to the Duke of Marlborough, printed in the ‘Bed- 
ford Correspondence,’ vol. iii. p. 286. ‘1 took the 
liberty,’ says the Duke, ‘to desire leave to re- 
capitulate to him what had passed between him 
and his Ministers, from the time he avowed the 
design of changing his Administration to their 
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functions. Whether his countenance and support 
had not been promised them? Whether this pro- 
mise had been kept? but on the contrary, whether 
all those who are our most bitter enemies had 
not been countenanced by him in public? And 
whether we and our friends had not met with a 
treatment directly opposite to this? Lord Albe- 
marle, in his ‘ Memoirs of Lord Rockingham,’ has 
adopted a ridiculous invention of Horace Walpole’s 
brain, to the effect that upon this occasion ‘the 
Duke of Bedford, accompanied by Grenville, 
Sandwich, and Halifax, waited on His Majesty 
with a remonstrance, which the Duke had drawn 
up, which took an hour in reading, and which the 
King had the greatest difficulty to command him- 
self enough to hear it read to the end. The King 
made no answer; but when they were gone, he 
said that if he had not broken out into the most 
profuse sweat, he should have been suffocated with | 
indignation.’ The story told by Junius is equally 
remote from the truth: that ‘the Duke of Bedford 
demanded an audience of the King, reproached 
him in plain terms with his duplicity, baseness, 
falsehood, treachery, and hypocrisy—repeatedly 
gave him the lie, and left him in convulsions.’ It 
may be admitted that the Duke’s language to the 
King, however supposed to be ‘justified by the 
occasion,’ was somewhat unbecoming in a subject 
towards his Sovereign personally, and his ‘ beha- 
viour,’ as it is described by a more moderate con- 
temporary writer, ‘such as no private man could 
have suffered in any one of his inferiors.’ ” 

The Duke of Bedford’s rudeness must have 
been a sore trial to the King, but nothing 
compared to what he had to undergo from 
Mr. Grenville, who used to inflict lectures 
sometimes of two hours’ duration on his 
unfortunate victim. We do not know if the 
remark has been before made, but we have 
little doubt that Mr. Grenville’s trial of the 
King’s patience was one of the immediate 
vauses of his first illness. 

The closing letters of the correspondence 
relate to the American war, and very affecting 
are the expressions of feeling during this 
unhappy period. One of the last letters is 
from Lord Chatham to Temple, dated Hayes, 
September 24, 1777 :— 

“My pear Lorp,—Emerging out of a long 
silence, where can my newly-restored pen address | 
a few lines so naturally, as to the place where my | 
thoughts have constantly resorted, though my dis- | 
abled hand could not give expression to them 4 

| 
| 
| 
| 





My dear Lord Temple's health perpetually interests 
my mind, and, of late, with too much room for 
anxiety. | 
* For we were bred upon the selfsame hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill.’ 
“‘T trust the sight of my handwriting will not | 
be unwelcome, and I shall be made happy by the 
sight of your Lordship’s, ifit brings good tidings of | 


| 
your health and spirits. | 


“News from America is slow. The delay is at | 
least a sort of protraction of our political existence : 


for the event 1 consider as ruin; be the victory to | 


whichever host it pleases the Almighty to give it, 
poor England will have fallen upon her own 
sword. 

“But Iam growing too serious for a letter which | 
I meant to dedicate to true affection and solicitude 


, before graced the annals of history. 


greatest happiness; but engaged as we are, in, I 
think, a most just cause, I cannot but wish victory 
to dear, dear England: reconciliation founded in 
the independence of America makes me rather 
choose to treat with a beaten enemy; at the same 
time, I confess, I see no promising solution any 
way.” 


| America. 


sponding opinion with regard to the aspect of 
public affairs even to the time of his death, 
which happened at Stowe, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1779. 
written two or three weeks before his death, 
he writes, ‘‘ Lord Temple is much obliged to 
Mr. Almon for the interesting intelligence he 
has sent, is perfectly well in health, and not 
| a little unhappy at the state of the country.” 
The troubles abroad were less serious causes 
of despondency than the political evils at 
home. 
most of the period embraced in ‘The Grenville | 
Correspondence’ was such as affords little 

satisfaction to a patriotic mind. 





Lord Temple continued in the same de- 


In one of his last letters, 





The state of public affairs during 


So much | 
did petty factions and personal jealousies in | 


those times prevail, that it was often more ! 


difficult to make an opposition than to form | 
a ministry, difficult as the latter sometimes 
proved to be. The secret history of the poli- 
ties of that time, as disclosed in such works 
as ‘The Grenville Papers,’ while affording | 
many useful warnings and lessons to states- 
men, may well raise feelings of thankfulness 
that we have fallen on happier times. In 
theory the British constitution is much as it 
was when De Lolme wrote his masterly trea- 
tise. But in the actual conduct of public 
affairs, and in the practical blessings of good 
government, vast Improvements have taken 
place since the days of the Grenvilles. The 
publication of their papers and correspond- 
ence affords many subjects of instructive 
study to the general reader as well as im- 
portant materials to the historian. We must 
not conclude without expressing our sense of | 
the industry and care with which Mr. Smith 
has performed his task. Of the many works 
of a similar kind which have been published | 
of late years none have had the advantage of | 
a more intelligent and painstaking editor, 





Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter 

in the Prairies. By John Palliser, Esq. 
Murray. 

Since Mr. Gordon Cumming delighted a 


| morbid public with the narrative of his san- | 


guinary conflicts in South Africa, we have had 
no such stirring book of the chase as this of | 
Mr. Palliser’s sporting adventures in North 
Such adepts at killing and flaying 
as these two illustrious exotic Nimrods never 


Each 


| selected for his prowess the wildest habitation 


to learn from the’ fountain head, an account of a | 


health for which [ shall ever form the most sincere 
and warm wishes. I am, with the truest affection, 
my dear Lord, your invariably devoted, 
‘¢ CHATHAM.” 

Lady Chatham wrote on the same subject 
to her brother soon after, to which Lord 
Temple thus replied :— 

“My Dear Sisrer,—However animating your 
expressions may be of feeling for the public, the 
past, the present, and the future, it is impossible 


to look to that dreadful scene without every de- | 


pression which can sink the mind of a zealous | 
friend to this country. Iam no party to the war, | : : é ode : : 
nor am I to the causes of it, which I think my | lowing, no sly rear-cutting of live steaks from | clinicals, and will fix her nicely and handsomely ; 


of brute life in the old and new worlds re- 
spectively ; and each has recorded his expe- 
rience, pastoral, historical, and brutal, with 
the same butcherly vigour. Both are con- 


noisseurs in blood: but Mr. Palliser has the | 
| pleasanter taste. 


There is, perhaps. more of 
romance, and more need of valiant combats in 


the land of negroes, lions, tigers, elephants, | 


rhinoceroses, and hippopotami, but for the | Asbveiapsae 
| total absence of shirt-collar. 


realization of exciting nimble-footed sport a 
preference must be given to the land of red 
indians, deer, wolves, antelopes, and bisons. 
There seems to be a better chance of fair play 
between man and beast in the prairie than in 
the jungle. The slaughterer and his meat are 
on more equal terms. There is no swamp-wal- 


{can, English, and even French cookery. 
| however, even the means of fortification provided 


; among his victims. 


| toasted cheese and sipping bottled porter. 
| particularly favoured with his notice. 


| burst through the lining of it. 


unoffending flesh. Mr. Palliser’s game, on the 
contrary, was fleet, and, we may add, fairly 
run for, save an occasional shot in the dark at 
pan-hunting ; and he has given us a very en- 
tertaining and lively narrative of his adven- 
tures. It is, moreover, a well-written book, 
and needs no apology “ for deficiencies of style 
and composition, owing to his being more ac- 
customed to the rifle and hunting-knife than 
to the pen.” 

There is amusement in Mr. Palliser’s open- 
ing chapter, for he had no sooner left the 
Mersey in the Cambria, than, on entering the 
state-cabin, he found himself in company with 
the renowned General Tom Thumb. There 
he stood, having crept out from under a heap 
of ladies’ shawls and work-baskets, sprucely 
attired in a little midshipman’s dress, his tiny 
patent leather boots the miracle of a fit, and 
with his hands stuck into his Lilliputian 
pockets, exclaiming, through his shrill little 
pipe, ‘“ Waiter! bwing me a Welsh wab- 
bit!’— 

“The fare on board the Cambria was unexcep- 
tionable, combining all the excellences of Ameri- 
Alas, 


by a batterie de cuisine Francaise was no sufficient 
protection against the fell sea-serpent monster, who 
soon numbered many of my fellow-passengers 
A strong head-wind and chop- 
ping sea made many a mournful gap among the 
ranks at our capital table. But the severest mis- 
fortune of all was the total loss of our Jadies’ 
society; they, poor things, suffering so severely as 


, to be entirely confined to their cabins till within a 


short period of our arrival. The little General, 
however, remained unscathed, and despite the too 
audible miseries of most of his fellow-passengers, 
held on the even tenor of his way, swallowing his 
1 was 
A great 
amusement of his consisted in climbing all over me ; 


| now standing on my shoulder, then balancing him- 


self on my head on one foot, and finally leaping 
into the pocket of my shooting-jacket until he 
He was, on the 
whole, a very good, tractable little fellow, and 
listened attentively to my lectures on the evils of 
play; but, alas, I fear they had but small effect, for 
the little wretch was an inveterate gambler, and up 
to all the mysteries of whist, hewker poker, and 
bragg. I forget at present his exact height; but, 
as far as I can recollect, he measured twenty-four 
or twenty-five inches ; had light hair, a pretty 
childish face, was about sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, and weighed fifteen pounds—the weight of 
a good-sized leg of mutton.” 


Here is another anecdote aboard-ship curi- 
ously illustrative of young America :— 


“The next day we were thrown into great con- 
fusion on board, by the announcement that one of 
the ladies was about to contribute an additional 
little member to our society. At the time she was 
taken ill I was sitting in the cabin talking to an 
amusing youngster of some seventeen years of age. 
I could not better describe him, than by referring 
my readers to the portrait of Bob Sawyer, in ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ of which character he very strongly reminded 
me. He wore a rough blue coat, which he had 
decidedly outgrown, for the sleeves were far up his 
arms; shirt sleeves he had none—at all events 
they did not figure in the visible of his costume, 
which really was very perfect without them, espe- 
cially as its style was consistently maintained by a 
He for some time 
eagerly observed the lady's husband, who was just 
then deploring the absence of medical aid, and 
imploring the captain to do some such impossibility 
as to put the vessel about, and go back again, 
when my Bob Sawyer broke in at the top of his 
voice, with ‘ Hullo, mister, now don’t rile yourself 
for nothing; I’m a medical man, and passed in 
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then jumping up, and slapping the poor old negro 
nurse (who was in tears) on the shoulder, added, 
* Come, look alive,’ and ran in to the assistance of 
the invalid forthwith. In less than half-an-hour he 
sauntered slowly back to his seat, and calling to a 
friend, observed, ‘I say, Tom, an almighty fine 
boy !*” 

After spending a few weeks amid the gaieties 
and ‘glories of New Orleans, Mr. Palliser 
made the best of his way by the Missouri to 
Arkansas, and fell m, at Independence, with 
a hunting party bound for the Rocky Moun- 
tains.’ We must make room for his descrip- 
tion’ of their first night-encampment :— 

“XK little before sunset, we unsaddled and un- 
packed our horses, placing the packs and saddle of 
each rider in a separate pile at equal distances, so 
as'to form a circular enclosure, about ten paces in 
diameter, and after watering and ‘hobling’ the 
horses, 7. ¢., attaching the fore and hind legs on 
one side together by means of an iron chain, with 
a Jeathern strap round the fetlock, to prevent their 
straying, we turned them loose to graze; not till 
then considering ourselves at liberty to attend to 
our own comforts. Our first business was, then, 
to cut and gather wood, and to light a fire in the 
centre of the circle, fetching some water in the 
kettles, and putting the meat on to cook, and 
making our beds of saddle-cloths, blankets, and 
buffalo robes: this done, we roasted our coffee 
berries, and having wrapped them in a piece of 
deer or buffalo skin, and pounded them on the 
stump of a tree with the back of a hatchet, put 
them | in. eur coffee-pot and boiled them; and the 
meat. being |cooked, by the time this process was 
over, and the ,coffee. made, we fell to with great | 
appetite., After supper we lighted our pipes, and | 

en each turned in when he felt inclined, and, | 
with his feet-to the fire, slept as only travellers in 
the prairie can sleep. Before day, we were up | 
again, unhobled and watered our horses, loaded the | 
packs, and were all in the saddle by sun-rise.” 

Our author soon proved himself a shot, such 
as is not often heard in the prairie :— 

“One day we arrived a little after noon ata | 
very nice situation for camping, near a lake. Our 
salt meat was out, we had nothing but beans, and, 
on account of the Indians having recently scoured 
the dountry,’ we had not met with any heavier 
géme’than ducks and teal; so the hunters and I 
set off to:'try and get a supply of these, but, to my 
infinite astonishment, I found that neither of them 
conld shoot on the wing. It was amusing to see 
how astounded they were at my knocking over a 
fine mallard that came wheeling over our heads; 
they insisted on its being a chance shot, and would 
not be persuaded of the contrary until I brought 
down several successively, and at last, with a most 
satisfactory right and left, silenced their scepticism 
completely. They were greatly delighted: ‘ Mais 
comment diable, monsieur, faites-vous ca? said 
one hardy old veteran to me.” 


Mr. Palliser’s first meal of buffalo meat at 
an Indian encampment, where he pronounced 
it to be the best he ever tasted, with fat pecu- 
liarly delicious, far more like that of turtle than 
of beef, made him anxious for the chase, and | 
we must now record one of his early hunting | 
and skinning adventures :— 

“*T started off one day by myself after a large 
herd of buffalo, about three miles westward of the 
Fort, adopting the novel expedient of carrying 
with me a white blanket in order to stalk them. 
I took such a course as not to give the herd my 
wind, and with the cover afforded by the timber 
on the point, succeeded in getting within a couple 
of hundred yards of them. I crept forward on my 

. hamds and knees covered by the blanket, which 
prevented them from distinguishing me amidst the 
surrounding snow, and enabled me to approach 
until I came within shot. I continued creeping | 
about and around them, singling out the best and 
fattest of the cows for upwards of an hour, and it 

















tossing their shaggy heads and ploughing up the 
snow. Being perfectly satisfied with the abun- 
dance of meat I had obtained, I proceeded to cut 
out the tongues, which I fastened with thongs to 
my belt. ‘Then leaving my blanket on one animal, 
my cap stuck on my loading-stick on another, a 
pocket-handkerchief fluttering from the horns of a 
third, &., to keep off the wolves, I ran off at full 
speed to the Fort, which I entered just as the 
twelve o'clock bell was giving the signal for dinner. 

‘*We had buffalo and venison that day of my 
own providing, but dressed with most delicious 
bear’s grease and buffalo marrow by a capital cook. 
It happened to be Thursday, our pudding day, 
which will account to my readers for my making 
such haste home. Dinner over, I requested old 
Mr. Kipp to give me a couple of experienced men 
with a dray, in order to cut up and bring home my 
buffalo meat, but so numerous were the sufferers 
from ‘the mumps,’ that not one could be spared, 
and the day was too cold to induce the women to 
come to my assistance; I returned alone, therefore, 
to the ground where my bisons lay, and with two 
pack-horses, endeavoured to bring home as much 
of the meat as possible. I commenced with the 
finest one, the robe of which was beautiful, and 
proceeded to cut her up, though not without a good 
deal of exertion and repugnance at first. One 
soon, however, gets over that sort of squeamish- 
ness. So slow and awkward, however, were my 
first attempts at cutting up this heavy game, that 
night closed around me ere I finished a second 
buffalo; so that all I could carry away was the 
skin of the finest, with the ribs, loins, &c., of two 
cows, leaving three fine animals untouched, to be 
devoured by the wolves, which mortified me ex- 
ceedingly, especially as it was chiefly owing to my 
awkwardness and want of practice in skinning and 
dissecting heavy game. It was nightfall ere I 


' arrived with my heavily laden horses at the Fort. 


“In two days ali the fresh meat I had brought 
in that evening was gone, and the buffalo were four 
or five miles off; taking my friend the little grey 
(the especial favourite of the old gentleman’s), I 
stole out with him unperceived, and had a splendid 
run, flooring a cow, and wounding a bull, which I 
left for the present, and then stretching away at 
full speed, 1 pursued after another uncommonly 
fine fat cow. She gave mean awful chase, turning 
and doubling incessantly. My little horse was 
sorely at a disadvantage in the snow, and began to 
show symptoms of distress; but I could not manage 
to get a broadside shot. At last making one more 
push, I got pretty close behind her, and raising 
myself in my stirrups, fired down upon her. The 
effect was grand. She dropped at the report, the 
bullet breaking her spine. My little horse unable 
to stop himself rolled right over her, making a 
complete summersault, and sending me, gun and 
all, flying clean over both of them into a snow 
drift. I leaped up, ran back to my horse, which I 
caught without much difficulty, and was glad to 
find no more hurt than myself.” 


Several incidents concurred to soften Mr. 
Palliser’s antipathy to the unpleasant opera- 
tion of bison-skinning, time ;—and the ladies— 
prevailed :— 


“IT set out early one fine morning in January, 
and killed two fat buffaloes not far from the Fort. 
This was at the time that the mumps had placed 
all spare hands on the sick-list. As the spot where 
the buffaloes had fallen was not more than two 
miles from the Fort, I thew my saddle-cloth on 
one, and some portion of my clothing to frighten 
the wolves from the other, and returned to dinner, 
after which I invited some of the ladies of the 
Fort to come and cut them up. The day was 
beautiful, the sun brilliant, and not a breath of 
air stirring. I put a horse to one of the sleighs, 
and took three of the fair ones on it—two, wives 
of gentlemen, the third the ‘ placens uxor’ of the 
blacksmith at the Fort. It was quite a party of 
pleasure for them, and by the way in which they 
performed the cutting-up, that operation seemed 


was not until I had laid five of their number low | to afford a considerable share of their enjoyment. 


that they smelt a rat, and bolted off unanimously | They skinned and sliced slowly and deliberately, 








and with evident relish, not only dabbling in the 
blood, butactually drinking it, the youngest laughing 
at my aversion, and offering me some in the palms 
of her hands. The horse-guard saw us from a dis. 
tance, and came to help; but when he began to 
make the incision inside instead of down the out. 
side of the hind leg, and would so have spoiled its 
shape for making a robe, she effectually stopped 
him by smashing his hat down over his eyes, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Wihcatko! (i. ¢., fool), and laughing 
heartily at the figure he cut when bonneted.” * 

The wolves were very troublesome at times 
in their eagerness to get at a skinned carcase 
ere its victor could haul off his meat, and dif. 
ficulties sometimes arose out of the instinctive 
bias of Mr. Palliser’s dog to fraternise with 
the enemy. The trusty Ishmah, it should be 
explained, was a sort of commissary in the 
hunter’s solitary expeditions, being harnessed 
to a travail or sledge which carried the provi- 
sions, utensils, &c., and being of wolfish 
origin he would not unfrequently decamp to 
his ancestral haunts, baggage and all, to the 
inconvenience of his master :— 

‘‘Ishmah’s relationship to the Lupus family was 
often productive of much inconvenience to me, as 
he used to run off and engage in play with the 
young wolves, chasing and being chased by them 
in turn. At first I was amused at this indication 
of his wild origin, but became subsequently much 
annoyed, and on one occasion seriously alarmed 
at the result of these gambols. One day, aftera 
long’ march, I was looking out for a convenient 
camping-place, when a she-wolf crossed the ice at 
some distance from where I was standing. In 
spite of all my exertions and threats, Ishmah 
immediately gave chase, and they continued their 
gambols, until I attempted to approach them, 
when, of course, the wolf made off at full s 
followed by my dog with his travail behind him, 
loaded with everything I then possessed in the 
world, I followed shouting after him in vain until 
he entirely disappeared from my view, after which 
I continned running on the tracks, till darkness 
obliged me to abandon the pursuit, and I found 
myself a long way from timber, out on the broad 
prairie, alone on a vast barren waste of snow 
stretching around me on every side. 

“ My sensations were anything but enviable, on 
reflecting that I was about one hundred miles from 
any known habitation, and nearly one hundred and 
fifty from my destination, destitute of robe and 
blankets, with but very little powder in my horn 
and only two bullets in my pouch. In short, I was 
in a pretty considerable sort of a ‘fix,’ and had 
nothing for it but to make tracks again with all 
speed for the timber. Fortunately I found my way 
back to the river without much difficulty. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, which enabled me to 
collect some fallen wood, and having lighted a fire, 
I seated myself beside it, and began to consider the 
probabilities of my ever reaching a trading post 
alive, in the event of Ishmah not returning, and 
how I should economise my ammunition and in- 
crease my rate of travelling, so as to effect this 
object. My prospects were dismal enough, nor did 
I feel cheered as the cold north breeze froze the 
perspiration which had run down my forehead and 
face, and formed icicles in my beard and whiskers, 
that jingled like bells as I shook my head in dis- 
missing from my mind one project after another. 
At last resigning myself to my fate I took out my 
pipe, determined to console myself with a smoke, 
when, alas! on feeling for tobacco I found that was 
gone too. This was the climax of my misfortunes! 
I looked to the north star, and calculated by the 
position of the Plough that it must have been about 
ten o’clock, the time at which in England we have 
our knees under the mahogany, surrounded by 
friends, discussing a bottle of the best and await- 
ing the summons to tea in the drawing-room. I 
tried to see a faint similarity to the steam of the 
tea-urn in the smoke from the snow-covered wood 
on my dreary fire, and endeavoured to trace the 
forms of sweet familiar faces in the embers, till I 

almost heard the rustling of fresh white crépe 
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dresses round me, when, hark! I did hear a rustle 
—it approaches nearer, nearer, and I recognise the 
scraping of Ishmah’s travail on the snow; another 
moment and the panting rascal was by my side! 
I never felt so relieved, and laughed out loud from 
sheer joy, as I noticed the consciousness he showed 
by his various cringing movements of having be- 
haved very badly. I was too well pleased, how- 
ever, at his reappearance to beat him, particularly 
when I found nothing of his harness and load either 
missing or injured in the slightest degree. Even 
the portion of meat which I had secured from the 
last deer I shot was untouched; so that I had 
nothing to do but unpack the travail, make my 
bed, and cook our supper.” 

In the absence of buffalo meat, wolves were 
found palatable, and even savoury :— 

“One day my Indian companion and I were out 
for many hours, and though hunting most inde- 
fatigably, had bagged nothing. It came on to 
snow slightly in the afternoon, and I had turned 
about, and was making for our rendezvous, which 
was at the corner of a wood not far off, when I 
saw, at a little distance, something grey lying 
down. I looked carefully and saw a wolf, which on 
approaching appeared to me dead, and therefore did 
not remove the gun-cover from my rifle. I walked 
close to the spot, and was surprised a second time 
by the brute jumping up and scampering off at full 
speed. I lost as little time as I could in tearing 
off my gun-cover, cocked my rifle, and made an 
excellent shot, rolling the wolf over and over. On 


‘coming up I found I had killed a very fine she- 


wolf in prime condition. I reloaded, and put back 
my rifle in the gun-cover, heaved my prize on my 
shoulders, freshened my way as much as possible, 
and nearing our rendezvous, had the pleasure of 
seeing the Indian rapidly approaching me. He 
quite surprised me by the delight he showed at my 
having secured the wolf. 

“We made ourselves pretty comfortable in the 
willows near the river, and, under a bank to wind- 
ward, with a good roaring fire at our feet, and well 
sheltered by walls of snow which we scraped up 
with slabs of drift wood, we sat down and cooked 
our wolf, the Indian assuring me all the ‘while 
that it was a great deal nicer than lean deer-meat. 
Hungry, however, as a whole day’s unsuccessful 
hunting had made me, I was still very unwilling, 
inspite of his assurances, to try it, but the evident 
relish with which I saw him eating it, quite dis- 
armed me of my prejudices against wolf-meat, and, 
in fine, I feasted on the fat ribs, which proved 
most palatable, and certainly very superior to lean 
venison. My companion laughed at observing me 
completely conquer my scruples, and detach a 
couple more ribs off the savoury fore-quarter then 
hissing at the fire; we certainly enjoyed our supper 
that night, nor was my stomach a whit the worse 
for the strange food with which it had been asto- 
nished. After supper we lighted our pipes, and 
smoked, dozed, and conversed alternately till sun- 
rise, when we roasted more of the wolf, eat a good 
breakfast, and again continued our hunting.” 

So utterly dependent had Mr. Palliser now 
become on the produce of the chase, that he 
had to hunt for his clothing as well as for his 
food. He had learned from the Indians to eat 
wolf-meat, but could not be persuaded, like 
them, to dispense with inexpressibles :— 

“My nether garments, also, were by this time 
in a sad state of dilapidation, although they had 
been so frequently patched with leather, so that it 
was very difficult to say of what material they had 
originally consisted. I disliked very much the idea 
of undertaking the construction of a pair of 
trousers, as I had found the hunting shirt such an 
arduous task, and therefore deferred the evil day as 
long as I could. One fine morning, however, I 
went in pursuit of a very fine wapiti stag, which, 
with several others, was feeding in some brush- 
wood, about a mile and a-half from camp. As I 
was crawling towards him on my hands and knees, 
a sharp stake caught me a little below the knee in 
one of the numerous rents which ornamented my 
garments, and neatly removed the entire protecticn 





of my right leg. A brother sportsman can easily 
suppose that I did not allow the loss of a gaiter to 
check my progress, but stalked up my elk, got a 
shot, wounding him very severely, and after a hard 
run, killed him; but so far from the spot where I 
had lost my leg-cover, that I made no aitempt to 
find it again; and had no other resource but to 
make myself a new pair of inexpressibles with all 
possible dispatch. By Boucharville’s advice, I de- 
termined to go in quest of black-tailed deer for my 
material—their skins producing the leather best 
adapted for trousers. So next day, we mounted 
our two best horses, and followed up the river for a 
few miles until we came to La Rivitre, a little | 
tributary of the Yellow Stone. We took the traps | 
with us, but did not see any very recent signs of | 
beaver. I fell in with an enormous Virginian doe | 
and got quite close to her in the wood before she } 
saw me. She was about the size of a full-grown | 
Scotch hind, and was nearly as large a specimen as | 
the giant-buck I killed one night in Arkansor ; | 
but my horse was so restless that I could neither | 
get down unobserved nor fire from his back, and so 
she escaped. 
‘“We continued along little watercourses, and | 
trying the brushwood on the hills till Boucharville | 





‘got a shot at a black-tailed buck, but missed him, 


as I didalsoadoe. After a good deal of hard work, | 
we shot a black-tailed doe each : the meat was not | 
very good, so we did not burden the horses with it, | 
but brought the skins tocamp. On the morrow I | 
occupied myself in dressing them, with Bouchar- 
ville’s assistance, and the following day finished and 


covery of Gold.’ Mr. Earl never even spe- 

cifically compared any of the mountain chains 

. er with the auriferous chain of the 
ral. 

He falls foul of Sir R. Murchison, apparently 
for having made the same remark with him- 
self, as to the general direction of the Asiatic 
and Australian chains, without acknowledg- 
ing his priority, Mr. Earl having, we suppose, 
acquired a vested interest in it.. On further, 
examination, however, it turns out that Sir. Rs 
Murchison published the remark before Mr. 
Earl. Now, so far as the mere general direc- 
tion of the chains is concerned, the observa- 
tion is of so little value, and is so obvious to 
any one, that we are quite sure that if Mr. 
Earl wishes to claim it as exclusively his own 
property, neither Sir R. Murchison nor any 
one else will think it worth while to deprive 
him of such an acquisition. 

SirR. Murchison’s demonstration, however, 
of the analogy between the chain of the Ural 
and the eastern chain of Australia was not 
confined to the mere fact of their general 
direction. He had himself traversed and 
described the Ural, and when he came to 
examine the descriptions of the chain of New 
South Wales, and the rock specimens, maps, 
and sections, brought home by Count Strze- 
lecki, he at once perceived their similarity in 


smoked them, and began to cut out. The cele- ) structure and in geological age as well as in 
brated Rout, of Portsmouth, who was once known | direction. From this similarity in structure 
to affirm that he passed sleepless nights over the he was led to hazard the conjecture of the 
cutting out of trousers, could not have taken greater probably auriferous character of the Austra- 
pains thanI did with mine ; still I wasted the eab- | lian chain. We call it a conjecture, because 
bage to such an extent, that before the completion Sir R. Murchison, we think, would hardly 
7 my work, I had to sacrifice another deer at the | ayen now speak of the certainty of every 
shrine of the Sartorian god. ,mountain chain being auriferous which is 
_ From the pleasant mode in which Mr. Pal- comprised of similar rocks, whether it run in 
liser narrates his exploits, we have become the same or in any other direction. . If he did, 
part reconciled, as our readers may have | he would have to assert the certainty of the 
noticed, to his sanguinary deeds; still, we do | Darling Range of Western Australia, for in- 





not set them forth asexample. Even the Red 
Indians, and the lady flayers, their squaws, 
are disappearing before the march of civiliza- 
tion and Christian conquest; and we think the 
author’s “dearly beloved brethren,” the sports- 
men of England, may find ample stalking at 
home, without herding, at the greater peril 
of their lives, among the expiring relics of 
heathendom. 





A Correspondence relating to the Discovery 
of Gold in Australia. Richardson. 
Tuis is a correspondence carried on by Mr. 
George Windsor Earl on the one side, and 
Lord Colchester, as an ex-president of the 
Geographical Society, on the other, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Earl apparently with the idea 
of bringing himself before the public as the 
discoverer of the Australian gold fields. On 
examination of this claim, however, we find it 
rests upon the very slenderest possible foun- 
dations, and that it might with equal propriety 
be put forward by any one who ever looked 
at an atlas. The claim, when stripped of all 
its etceteras, consists inthis—that Mr. Karl re- 
marked, in a paper read before the Geogra- 
phical Society, that the general direction of 
the mountain chains of Asia (of which the 


auriferous chain of the Ural is one) and that | 


of the mountain chains of Australia is nearly 
the same. 


There was not, in the paper alluded to, | 


(which was read in the year 1845,) one single 
word as to the existence of gold in Australia; 
nor, after a careful perusal of the pamphlet. 


can we discover any imaginable reason for | 


entitling it a correspondence as to the ‘ Dis- 


| stance, being auriferous. Still it was a shrewd 
guess on the part of Sir Roderick, warranted 
by there being no anterior impossibility or 
even geological improbabilities against. it, 
while there were many in its favour, and it 
was fortunately verified, as we all know, by 
the event. Other persons having heard of 
this guess, have made use of it, to bring them- 
selves into notoriety, without any acknow- 
ledgment of their having derived it from Sir 
R. Murchison. 

Now, Mr. Earl, when resident at Singapore 
in April, 1852, having seen a very erroneous 
report of Sir R. Murchison’s proceedings in 
this matter, in Mr. Wyld’s ‘ Notes on the 
Distribution of Gold throughout the World,’ 
addresses a letter to Lord Colchester, which 
; he prints, and sends a copy of to each mem- 
| berof the Council of the Geographical Society. 
, The object of this letter is to call attention to 
' an essay read before the Society in 1845, from 
which the following is an extract:— 

‘‘ When it is taken into consideration that the 
| primary mountain ranges, both in south-eastern 
| Asia and in Australia, pursue a precisely similar 
| direction, and that the westernmost Asiatic range, 

if continued, would strike the north-west Cape, 

where the western Australian range commences, 
| while banks extending from both these continents 
actually approach to within 450 miles of each other, 
| the question naturally arises as to whether these 
| two continents were ever united.” 


First,—what does Mr. Earl mean by the 
| westernmost Asiatic range? Does he mean 
‘the Ural? In another part of his letter he 
| says, ‘“‘data have been before the public for 
years past, to show that the Ural chain is an 
| extension of the Malayan and Cambodian 
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ranges.” We should be curious to know 
where these data are to be found, and at the 
same time to be informed whether there are 
any similar data for connecting the Grampians 
and the Apennines. If, however, Mr. Earl 
by the westernmost range simply mear that 
of the Malay peninsula, without traversing all 
Asia to connect it with the Ural, he him- 
self acknowledges that it ends in Banca and 
Biliton, and that it is wholly separated from 
Australia by the great volcanic band running 
through Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombuck, and 
the other islands to the eastward. Secondly, 
On what authority does Mr. Earl make the 
north and south chain of Western Australia 
commenceat or extend to thenorth-west Cape? 
We think Captain Grey speaks of great plains 
stretching in from Sharks’ Bay in the neigh- 
bourhood of his river Gascoyne. Thirdly. 
We request the reader to take notice that as 
the banks of soundings stretching off Asia 
and Australia approach each other within 450 
miles—only 450 miles!—therefore the conti- 
nents were once united. It is true there is 
that trifling channel of unfathomable depth 
between them, also a great chain of volcanic 
islands, which can be shown to have been 
elevated in geologically recent times, but 
which Mr. Earl seems to think has separated 
instead of so far tending to unite the conti- 
nents. Sir R. Murchison replied formerly to 
Mr. Earl's idea of Asia and Australia having 
been united as dry land, by showing that the 
fossil land animals of Australia were peculiar 
to itself. Mr. Earl seems to think that he 
has convicted Sir R. Murchison of a contra- 
diction, because Sir Roderick has afterwards 
spoken of the marine fossils in the older rocks 
of the two countries being similar. Mr. Earl 
also seems to think that the fact, if it be one, 
of the fossil flora of the coal fields of Australia 
and India being the same is in favour of his 
idea, not perceiving that a fauna and flora may 
be common to a number of isolated but ad- 
joining lands, while it is hardly possible for 
two wholly different land fauna to charac- 
terize two different parts of a united inter- 
tropical country, such as Australia joined to 
Asia would form. Moreover, when Mr. Earl 
spoke of Asia being joined to Australia, did 
he mean to go as far back as the Paleozoic 
period to effect this junction? If he did, we 
can show that they have been since separated 
by a tertiary sea, and Australia itself probably 
split up into a number of islands, as has been 
stated by Mr. Jukes in his ‘Sketch of the 
Physical Structure of Australia.’ 

Mr. Earl takes occasion to speak of his 
‘Voyages and Travels in Australia and the 
East.’ We are ready to give him all due 
credit for what he did. We recollect his 
description of his voyage to Borneo, &c., and 
we were thankful to him for his translation 
of the ‘ Voyage of the Dourga;’ but when he 
speaks of his being appointed to the North 
Australia Expedition of 1838, we cannot help 
asking him what he did there? He toa 
certain extent assisted in founding the 
utterly useless «nd pestiferous, and since 
abandoned, settlement of Port Essington, 
where he says “ we found the northern termi- 
nation of another range, which I then thought 
would prove to be a continuation of the South 
Australian ranges, but the subsequent re- 
searches of my late friend Dr. Leichardt show 
that it is more probably a branch of the 
eastern coast range.” 

Now, on this passage we can say, that if 
Mr. Earl found a northern termination of a 
range at Port Essington, he left it exactly as 


| he found it, for he never explored it, and that | 
the range explored by Dr. Leichardt runs 
east and west, and has no one northern termi- 
nation,* and that it is separated from the 
eastern coast range by the whole breadth of 
the great plains which stretch round the head 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

We would in all friendliness advise Mr. 
Earl, if he wish either to extend “his own 
reputation as a geographer,” or to enlarge 
| the bounds of geographical science, to cultivate 
| a little more the habit of exact and careful 
observation and measured statement than has 
hitherto characterized his publications, and to 
dismiss altogether from his mind the fantastic 
notion that he is able, by vague and wide 
generalizations, tostrike out new ideas, or throw 
light on the physical structure of great coun- 
tries. Few persons can look at good maps, or 
traverse hastily wide regions, or sail along 
extensive coasts, without forming hasty and 
imperfect hypotheses like those propounded 
by Mr. Earl; most people, however, are wise 
enough to say little about them, or, at all 
events, to speak of them only for amusement, 
and not to publish them in serious earnest. 

We have yet to learn the existence of any 
one new fact added by Mr. Earl to geogra- 
phical science, while his ethnological observa- 
tions have had ample justice done to them 
by Dr. Pritchard. It is this very pernicious 
practice of mistaking the different scientific 
value that exists between accurately ascer- 
tained facts and mere vague and general obser- 
vations, which has induced us to give this 
extended notice of Mr. Earl’s pamphlet. 
Otherwise it would hardly have required 











| of its publication which we lately gave in our 
Summary. 








between Linear and Mental Portraiture 
Morally Considered and Pictorially Ilius- 
trated, with a Dissertation on Personal 
Beauty and on Complexion of Character. 
By Thomas Woolnoth, Esq. 


ful to the artist and entertaining to the general 
reader. The study of physiognomy is con- 
sidered in its relations to practical art. The 
author does not present formal disquisitions 
on the subject, but makes general comments, 
descriptive, philosophical, artistic, and meta- 
physical, under the headings of the various 
passions and mental states which his drawings 
illustrate. Of the practical remarks as applied 
to pictorial effects, proper idea cannot be 
given without the accompanying plates, and 
we therefore merely cite the letter-press at- 
tached to the representation of Cunning :— 
“In the class of expression in which this head 
of Cunning is included, it is to be observed that 
the great peculiarity is in the eye. Very much 
the form of children’s eyes, if we can imagine them 
brought into maturity. Morally accounted for— 
never learning wisdom they retain their original 
unspeculative form. The eyes a great tendency to 
fly upwards from the corners; the eyebrows hav- 
ing the same inclination, giving their expression a 
kind of hoaxing satisfaction. ‘The nose rounded at 
bottom, somewhat contracted at top; uniting in 
the same character, and seeming (as it were) under 
2 good natured constraint. The mouth an irresis- 
tible smile, drawing all the confederate muscles 
together, as though to keep the secret. One cor- 





* We doubt very much whether Mr. Earl or any other of 
the residents at Port Essington ever even saw this range at 
a distance, as it is some hundred miles south of Port Essing- 
ton, and we are quite sure that they never visited even the 
foot of it. 





anything more than the simple announcement | 


Tis volume contains much that will be use- | 








[June 25 
ner of the mouth having an especial inclination 
towards the eye; the greater confederacy lying 
between the two; and which mutual understand. 
ing, if put into words, would be, “Didn’t we 


manage it nicely between us?” 

Then follows an essay on Cunning, some 
sentences of which will show the author's 
shrewdness of observation and pungency of 
style :— 

vs So much for the nature of that cunning which 
is inwrought with the constitution of inferior minds ; 
but as to its general practice, it would almost seem 
as if there were not a trade or profession that 
would not be undone without some strokes of art, 
Hence it is that successful practice so often de- 
pends upon the discovery of how much easier it is 
to create wonder than admiration. <A picture 
twenty feet long will be considered a great produc- 
tion at least; and if, moreover, it shall contain a 
thousand figures, the number will be quite suffi- 
cient to atone for their resemblance to German 
toys. The orator who is said to have been six 
hours upon his legs, would have doubled the ap- 
plause had he been half that time upon his head, 
Paganini delighted the audience more by the gam- 
bols he played above the bridge of the violin, than 
the sweetest tones he ever produced below it. Ita- 
lian singers gain their applause by smothering the 
composer’s airs with their graces ; and as to their 
dancers, nothing gives half the British satisfaction, 
as when they turn round and round like a whip- 
ping top, and then come upon one leg, upon which 
they stand with all the constancy of a goose. There 
would not be room for half the exercise of cunning, 
were it not that the public invite all kinds of de- 
ceptions, and which, if played off well, would seem 
all that was necessary. When the mermaid, which 
was manufactured some years ago, came to pieces 
by accident, the disappointed crowd had so yielded 
up their understandings to the belief, as to show 
themselves less angry with the trick than the dis- 
covery of it, and seemed more concerned about the 


— 


' manner in which it was stitched together, than for 


the manner in which they were taken in. How 


|} much cunning has been mixed up in medicine, or 


Facts and Faces; ov, the Mutual Connexion | 





infused into law ; they best know who have been 
physicked into both; dissolved or involved; 
strangled or entangled in one or the other.” 

We do not think Mr. Woolnoth is happy 
in all the illustrations he gives of the passions. 
His personified Sagacity does not look very 
sagacious, nor Deceit very deceitful, while 
several of the expressions can have counter- 
parts only in Bedlam. But these exceptions 
do not affect the general soundness of his 
artistic illustrations. After going through 
all the chief expressions of physiognomy, Mr. 
Woolnoth ° two essays, on Personal 
Beauty and on Complexion of Character, 
some extracts from both of which will indi- 
cate the variety and value of the contents of 
his volume. The difference between facial 
character and expression is thus referred to :— 

‘‘ Character and expression (so often confounded 
with each other) are quite distinct in their mean- 
ing, and so far from being united are seldom to be 
seen together in the same face. Character may be 
distinguished as that which lies on the surface of 
the face, and Expression by that which is produced 
by the influences underneath it. Character is no 
other than peculiarity of form and feature, while 
Expression may be considered as the complexionary 
portraiture of the mind ; making this sensible dit- 
ference between the two, —that the former is 
marked by what is accidental in or incidental to 
nature, and the latter by that which is intentional 
or significant in it. The pictorial representations 
of certain great personages are sufficiently illustra- 
tive of this; where, by a few strokes of the burin, 
the most extravagant likenesses are produced, in 
which there can be no mistake. The most expres- 
sive heads, though unmarked by Character, have, 
nevertheless, their peculiarities or defects ; and it 
simply requires the exaggeration of these to make 
the difference between caricature and genuine por: 
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traiture. As the heads of statesmen are generally 
sported with after this manner, we would not libel 
their excellencies so much as to assert they are 
good likenesses, but certainly they are very great 
ones, for they are absolutely more like the men 
than the men are like themselves! Still, they have 
(like everything else) their uses; and, if they are 
not able to contribute to the public good, they are 
made at least to contribute to its amusement. 

“In walking the streets of the metropolis, we 
have the finest opportunities of enlarging our facial 
observations: for in such a collection, all the ex- 
pressions seem brought together as though for im- 
mediate comparison ; hence we find in the great 
multitude the mixed Expression is the prevailing 
one, and has that neutralizing effect upon the mass, 
that they move on as undistinguished as if they 
had no Expression at all. The more vulgar or un- 
refined of this community do not intrude them- 
selves especially on our notice, as they carry in 
their countenances little nore than those feelings 
and emotions which supply the place of thought 
and reflection, and which leave behind them a va- 
cancy that is supplied by mere cast of character. 
What arrests the eye in passing is that more tur- 
bulent and depraved condition of face, which does 
not average above one in a hundred, of such as are 
not to be brought suddenly or severely under phy- 
siognomical survey.” 


On the study and discrimination of cha- 


racter there is a chapter containing many } 


sensible remarks :— 


“That character should lose so much of its com- 
plexion on its near approach is sometimes as un- 
fortunate as it is singular: for instance, there is 
searcely a connexion in which it may not be said 
there are one or more individuals of such a com- 
plexion of character as to render it our duty and 
interest to avoid, and that from the fact of the 
mental impression we may have been justly under 
towards them being so likely to be lost in a per- 
sonal interview ; thus it has frequently happened 
that persons have allowed themselves, against their 
better convictions, to be so diverted and disarmed 
by lying looks and insinuating manners as to repeat 
their favours, and add still further to an old stock 
of unrepaid obligations ; while the party no sooner 
disappears than his complexion of character revives, 
and they know not which to blame most— his in- 
sincerity, or their own credulity: nay, there have 
been instances where a character has been of such 
adepraved and unalterable complexion that the 
mind has been predeterminately made up against 
any renewed attack, and yet has yielded after the 
same manner, through some sudden or accidental 
meeting, to the greater astonishment of themselves, 
and even the surprise of the impostor. The fact 
is, that nothing seems real but what is present ; 
this may be all very felicitous for our present well- 
being, but not always so profitable for our future 
well-doing ; and may furnish another reason why 
persons are rather to be timed than trusted. A 
man may have a pleasing interview with his friend 
or patron, that would seem to give promise of very 
great things, while his after-impressions from what 
may have transpired might so alter the complexion 
of the affair as to give a very different colouring to 
his views; and so of many an individual who might 
have been sacrificed to the passing imposition of 
vain words and specious looks, were it not for the 
mind’s retrospective eye, to which is reserved the 
faculty of putting the whole together. There are 
few persons who are not indebted to this optical 
privilege of the mind; but if there are those who 
are not thankful for it, it can only be such as can- 
not make it exclusively theirs, and for this private 
reason—that the advantage of seeing the character 
of others is not at all equal to that of concealing 
their own.” 

Mr. Woolnoth is no admirer of daguerreo- 
type portraits, and unacquainted, seemingly, 
with the Jate astonishing results in this art, 
thinks even their mechanical uses somewhat 
overrated :— 


“The Daguerreotype Portraits which have 
stepped in so wonderfully to settle the point by 
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substituting novelty for truth, have only shown to 
what an extent nature may be made to work 
against herself, and that all artificial effects must 
be left at last to the imitative art. It is imagined, 
that like an impression from a plate, it must be 
like the plate from which it is taken ; but it must 
be recollected there are bad impressions as well as 
good, and we need not go further than the daguerre- 
otype to find the worst, to say nothing of its 
slaty or odious colouring, and its indistinct resem- 
blance to common lithography. It is here that 
nature so visibly resents the liberty that is taken 
with her, for as they are commonly presented to 
us, it may be verily said ‘No eye hath seen such 
scare-crows.’ No doubt these mechanics in the art 
secretly reserve to themselves the fact, that from 
the very nature of the lens and its spherical con- 
vexity, an optical increase of the prominent parts 
is the result, and the forms and features when re- 
flected on the inclined surface of the material be- 
come distressingly small. What renders its success 
still more uncertain is, that the subject should be 
as motionless as a stone during the process ; for, 
instantaneous as it may appear, it must take every 
part in succession, so that the slightest shifting of 
the body or emotion of the mind will be sufficient 
to disturb the economy of the whole. On the 
contrary, it need scarcely to be stated that the legi- 
timate professor has both time and opportunity to 
watch the changes of the countenance, to make 
his own selection, and take it at its best ; and in 
this lies his unfettered practice and superior ad- 
vantage.” 


One of the most amusing and at the same 
time truthful parts of the book is a chapter 
on ‘ Portrait-Painting, its Advantages and 
Miseries.’ Referring artists to the work for 
the useful hints it gives for professional use, 
we quote some of the remarks on the troubles 
which portrait-painters have with sitters and 
their friends :— 

“In reverting to portraiture, there is little doubt 
but that it is owing to the same familiar and par- 
tial causes as the every day deceit of the mirror 
that husbands and wives cannot be brought to look 
favourably upon each other’s portraits ; and when 
friends or acquaintances do not think them young 
and handsome enough, it is generally where the 
gentleman gives good wine or the lady has any 
pretensions to beauty. ‘lo pay a compliment, even 
in the ordinary way, requires more than ordinary 
skill, and however adroitly it may be managed, it 
is seldom attempted without suspicion ; insincere 
persons are secretly aware of this by the discovery 
that it can never be so unsuspectingly conveyed as 
through the medium of portraiture, and are, there- 
fore, the more particularly indebted to the artist 
for furnishing them with the only opportunity per- 
haps they may ever have in their lives of paying 
their best personal respects to the original at his, 
the artists’, own expense ; hence such remarks in 
his hearing as, ‘the portrait is certainly not flat- 
tered,’ or, ‘it is not sufficiently intellectual ’—mere 
passing observations as they would have him or 
her to think, but quite sufficient to answer all the 
purposes of self-interest, and wonderfully adapted 
to favour the views of self-love ; especially should 
it be too flattering a resemblance for the adverse 
party to recognise, and too faithful an one for the 
parties represented to reconcile. It is true that 
the presence of the painter may put these objec- 
tors under polite restraints, and silence many such 
uncourteous and uncalled-for remarks in the studio; 
but they will be sure to find their full expression 


out of it, and thus it is it so often follows that | 


the production which has been welcomed by its 





the intelligent artist is aware of, and is not long in 
discovering that when persons arrive at a certain 
period of life, they have as great a demand for 
youth as beauty; hence he imagines he has some- 
thing to do, and commences a revision of the lines 
of the face, with such modifications and omissions 
of all that is rigid or square, as to effect the agree- 
able compromise between age and youth, by mak- 
ing the sitter look like an old cherub.” 

We have quoted enough to show that Mr. 
Woolnoth’s volume is both useful and amus- 
ing. On the art of physiognomy no book 
has been written capable of being turned to 
more practical application, not only by pro- 
fessional artists, but in the general knowledge 
and study of mental character from its ex- 
ternal manifestations, 





Count Avensherg; or, the Days of Martin 
Iuther. By Joseph Sortain, A.B., of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. Brighton: Folthorp. 

Ir Mr. Sortain is not so successful in this as 
in his former historical tale of ‘ Hildebrand 
and the Emperor,’ (‘ L. G.,’ 1851, p. 249,) it 
is more from the nature of his subject than 
from his manner of treating it. The life of 
Luther is so full of romantic interest, and its 
leading facts are so familiar to every reader, 
that little can be gained by calling in the aid 
of fiction. The episode of Count Arensberg 
is in itself a pleasing one, and opportunity is 
afforded of illustrating the manners and the 
feelings of the time, but still the mind recurs 
to the grand facts of Luther’s life, as narrated 
in the pages of history. It is difficult to give 
attention to minor characters and side scenes 
in that historical drama where so many great 
actors and mighty events are presented. This 
general remark as to the choice of the subject 
does not affect the merit of the work as com- 
pared with other historical novels. The tale 
of ‘Count Arensberg’ is constructed with much 
inventive skill, and the writing is imbued with 
the same generous feeling and genial piety 
which marked the story of ‘ Hildebrand and 
the Emperor.’ A few extracts will convey to 
the reader a suitable impression of Mr. Sor- 
tain’s abilities, and afford an idea of the spirit 
and style in which his work is written. The 
tenor of the story of ‘Count Arensberg’ may 
be gathered from the scene where he first 
appears :— 

‘Rome, then, from so many causes, the centre 
of attraction—Rome, the favoured nursery of the 
revival of the fine arts, where the fostering care of 
the Popes Julius and Leo X. had warmed the 
genius of a Bramante, a Michael Angelo, and a 
Raffaello, into full vigour—Rome, with her strong- 
hold on the superstition of many nations, though 
the gross abuses of her system had weakened the 
faith of her own population—had a constant 
arrival of devotees and pilgrims to swell the 
number of her inhabitants. The Cardinal * * * 
one of the chief favourites of the Pontiff, and over 
whom his influence was vast, had been able to 
assemble many a great, and many a renowned 
guest. It was certainly no slight merit of this 
age, that genius and learning, in every form, was 
highly appreciated by the potentates of Europe. 
While, at Rome, even the imperious Julius had 
caressed a Michael Angelo and a Bramante, and 
while Leo lived in closest fellowship amid his learned 


friends and admirers on the easel, has found a very | companions, Francis I. adorned his court with lite- 
different reception when transferred to the private | rary attractions, and Henry VIII. laboured to do 


wall. 

“Young and well-looking persons are too well 
satisfied with what nature has done for them to 
have many pictorial cares and fears ; the artist 


finds his greatest difficulty with those of maturer | 


age, who are passing the meridian or have just 
crossed the line, and are thus tacitly admonished 





the same; and there is little doubt that the wise 


| Frederick of Saxony was first induced to protect 


Luther, by the great Reformer’s identity of interest 
with the University of Wittemberg. While scanty 
and cold is the patronage which this utilitarian age 


| bestows upon its great literary characters and 
| artists, whose pen or whose pencil is, hereafter, to 


of having gone so far along the road of life! This | confer that only immortality which many of their 
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condescending patrons can hope to attain, it was 
the glory of the sixteenth century that rich and 
great and powerful sovereigns prided themselves in 
receiving, on terms of a generous and graceful 
equality, the scholar, the poet, the painter, and 
the sculptor. And, as the voluminous annals of 
that day might show, this noble example was 
generally followed by the high nobles and ecclesi- 
astics that were around them. 

“But to return to our tale. Amid a crowd of 
cardinals and bishops, abbots and priors, dukes 
and marquises, counts and knights, artists and 
great merchants, the distinguished head of Michael 
Angelo might be seen in earnest conversation with 
some prince of the Church, as to the means of 
obtaining funds for carrying on that stupendous 
work, the all-absorbing topic of the day, namely, 
the erection of St. Peter’s. There, in another spot, 
was a Papal Legate fresh from Germany, detailing 
the, to him, appalling outburst of public opinion, 
which threatened to shiver the chains that for 
ages had fettered the human mind. And great 
was the license indulged in against the supineness 
of Pope Leo; for in this era of scepticism at Rome, 
the comparatively tolerant sway of that Pontiff 
contrasted favourably with many a former period. 
Many a speculation was hazarded as to how the 
heresy would end. But it is a remarkable fact, 
that ‘all seemed to expect that it would soon be 
crushed utterly—finally, and that persecution was 
both the necessary and lawful means to be adopted. 

‘‘One other circumstance deserves our notice. 
Although the féte was held within the palace ofa 
high prelate of the Church, many were the jests 
and tales circulated as to the profligacy of ecclesi- 
astics; bitter were the sarcasms of the laymen pre- 
sent upon the venality of the priesthood. Nor 
was there wanting a ghostly man from Germany to 
dramatize, for the amusement of the dignitaries 
present, the ludicrous scenes which Tetzel in that 
auction of indulgences which he was holding be- 
yond the Alps, had exhibited. 

‘From among a crowd so heterogeneous, the 
purpose of our tale must single out one, over whose 
future fortunes some of the circumstances of this 
grand féte held mastery. 

‘His fair complexion, his light blue eye, his 
long flaxen locks—apart even from his national 
costume—plainly showed he was of the Teutonic 
race; whilst both his own attitude, and the number 
of his suite, showed as plainly that he was a man 
of eminence, 

“*Count Arensberg—so his followers addressed 
him—was a young Saxon noble, who had been de- 
spatched by the Emperor Maximilian as an envoy- 
extraordinary to the Pontiff. He was apparently 
too young to have been entrusted with an office of 
so much responsibility; but the fact was, he had 
carried to the Emperor, at Vienna, special recom- 
mendations from Frederick of Saxony; and the 
monarch, trusting to the assurances thus given him 
of the Count’s great powers in diplomacy, had sent 
him on a mission that, from long experience, he 
himself knew would require faculties of the highest 
order. 

“‘ How much he must have confided in the judg- 
ment of the Elector Frederick, and how favourable 
must have been the impressions which Count 
Arensberg made upon the aged Cesar—so that the 
latter should confide so great a stake to the hands 
of the former—may be judged of from his own 
declaration : ‘The Pope,’ said Maximilian, ‘has 
used me like a rogue. I can fairly say that I have 
never found sincerity or good faith in any Pope I 
have met with; bit, please God, I hope this will 
be the last of them.’ 

“Count Arensberg had been accidentally intro- 
duced to the Marquis della Scala, upon his arrival 
at Rome. The Marquis—then but just returned 
to the Eternal City from the successful campaign 
against Francesco Maria I., Duke of Urbino—had 
given several fétes in celebration of the triumphs 
of the Pontiff’s army; and at one of them Count 
Arensberg first met the daughter of bis host.” 


Of Leo X., and his patronage of men of 
letters, much is said, of which an example 


occurs in the case of one of the personages 
introduced in the tale :— 

“Some few days had elapsed when, early in the 
morning, Raffaello presented himself at the Vati- 
can. He did so, for it was his turn to discharge 
his duties as Groom of the Chambers at the palace 
of his Holiness. ‘There he found, anxiously wait- 
ing for audience with the Pontiff, both Agostino 
Chigi (with whom our readers are already familiar) 
and no less important a personage than John Heyt- 
mers de Zonvelben, one of the Pope’s special 
nuncios. 

‘Tn our aim to appreciate somewhat the charac- 
ter of Leo X., it is necessary for us to advert to 
this last-named individual. 

*¢ Never will the lovers of letters forget the great 
debt they owe to Pope Leo X., for the costly enthu- 
siasm with which he strove to recover any long-lost 
vestiges of ancient authors. One of the most pleas- 
ing proofs that remain to us of this, is the commis- 
sion which he gave to the above-named Heytmers. 
In the beginning of one of his letters (still extant) 
to Albert, Archbishop of Mentz and Madgeburg, 
we read the following :— 

*** Venerable Brother,—Health and Apostolical 
Benediction! We send our beloved son John 
Heytmers de Zonvelben, Ecclesiastic of the Diocese 
of Liege, Commissary of the Apostolical See to the 
illustrious nations of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Gothland, to search for valuable and 
ancient books that have been lost through the 
injury of time, in which business we spare no ex- 
pense, only that, as we have determined from the 
very beginning of our Pontificate, solely with a 
design to promote the honour and glory of the 
Most High, we may, by God’s assistance, cherish, 
promote, and serve famous men of all sorts, espe- 
cially the learned.’ . . . . 

‘* Heytmers had just returned to Rome, and was | 
eager to lay before the Pontiff the success of his 








literary mission ; and it was for this purpose that 
he was now standing, in the expectation of a sum- 
mons, in the ante-chamber of the Vatican.” 


But the best passages in the book are those 
in which the character of Martin Luther is 
| illustrated. We give two, in which he is in- 
troduced along with his friend Philip Melanc- 
thon :— 

‘They were together and alone in Melancthon’s | 
chamber, in the Castle. It was at the close of 
the day on which we met them in the previous 
chapter. 

«*The room was that of a student, crowded with 
books, most of which were heaped indiscriminately 
one upon the other in disorder, grievous to the eye 
of the mere dilettanti scholar, but all in order such 
as the associations of the young student classified. 
In one spot might be seen his Aristotle, guarded 
round by his Quinctilian—for he was writing his 
book on Rhetoric; in another spot there lay his 
Greek Testament, opened at St. Paul to Titus; 
lectures upon which he was preparing for his class 
in the University. | 

«It was a chamber small, and, though one of the | 
best furnished within the Castle, we of the present | 
day would have called it an apartment most meagre. | 
| But it contained one rich and precious ornament. | 
It was a portrait, by the then young Albert Durer, | 
of the great John Reuchlin, the literary patron of 
Melancthon—the restorer of letters in Germany. 
the terror of the German Papal Church because, 
forsooth, he cultivated Hebrew—that language in | 
which the Almighty primarily spoke to man, but | 
which Reuchlin’s contemporaries declared were the 
articulations of the Devil. 

“This portrait was so placed upon Melancthon’s 
table that, whenever he raised his eyes from his 
books or from his papers, it was sure to meet his 
gaze. The young Professor had thus placed it, for 
he felt the need of the human sympathy it spoke | 
out, when he was worn and wearied with earnest | 
study, and felt discouraged at the ignorance that | 
was around him. | 

““«T am weary of the day, dear Melancthon,’ | 
said Luther, somewhat petulantly, as he took his | 

















seat. ‘ What fitness is there,’ he continued, ‘ina | 








man of public action having to modulate his voice 
and words, and manners?’ : 

“A moral trial, reverend Father,’ meekly re. 
turned Melancthon. 

**¢ A moral trial?’ demanded Luther, somewhat 
abruptly, ‘ yea, verily; but if I had had only a 
little foresight, it would never have occurred, It 
shall be a lesson to me for the future: I will have 
no more of them of my self-creation.’ 

“This referred to a strife of words into which 
at dinner, he had been imperceptibly drawn by the 
Cardinal Adrian's astute and malicious confessor, 
That flippant and sinister man had called up all 
his powers to fret and throw off his guard the 
accuser of the Priesthood. And Doctor Mattin’s 
bold, uncaleulating temper had betrayed him into 
language too forcible, and, for present circum- 
stanees, indiscreet. He, therefore, had adjourned 
to Melancthon’s rooms, in painful self-discom- 
posure. 

“« «But away with this, dear Melancthon,’ re. 
sumed Luther: ‘my stay here can only be until to- 
morrow’s dawn, and I have much to say to thee, 
and about much to ask thy counsel. Canst thou 
prolong thy vigils?’ 

«ven through the night, reverend Father; 
and that right willingly. But suffer me to listen 
rather than to speak.’ 

“© Of course thou art aware of all.’ 

«Of all?’ inquired Melancthon. ‘ Nay, that I 
cannot be, retired as I have been, for the sake ofa 
little respite from my work at Wittemberg.’ 

* ¢Then learn, dear friend, that profligate monk, 
Tetzel, hath made me lose all patience.’ 

“© «Should you not have waited for the Arch- 
bishop’s answer to your letter? meekly asked 
Melancthon. 

«© ¢ Waited ? waited? have I not waited, and alt 
invain? And how long is the Professor of Divinity, 
the Provincial Vicar of the Augustins, the Pastoral 
Visitor of Misnia and Thuringia—how long is he 
to wait, when the cause of Holy Church—nay, the 
cause of morals—is at stake?’ asked Luther, some- 
what quickly. 

“«¢ Be not angry—think me not presumptuous; 
but may we, in no case, leave wickedness to bum 
out itself?’ 

Yea, verily, if the fire be in a desert, where 
it can only be its own victim. But, brother 
Melancthon, how long wouldst thou wait with a 
pail of water, if the flame burst out in thine own 
dear homestead ?’ 

“*T am silenced, Father.’ 

«Well, then, tell me truly, have I been too 
rude, if not too sudden? Mind me, I have done 
little more than make use of the Pope’s own lan- 
guage, as set forth in the decretals against the 
rapacity and extortion of the collectors.’ 

“©*Yet were reflections upon his Holiness in- 
evitable?’ 

““¢Ah! there again—why Dr. Staupitz asked 
me, ‘What, would you write against the Pope? 
What are you about? They will not permit you to 
do this.’’ 

‘<¢ And what, reverend Father, was your answer” 
asked Melancthon, anxiously. 

“*¢ But suppose they must needs permit it!’ re- 
plied I.’ 

“These last words were uttered with a look of 
bold defiance, which, however, was but momen- 
tary. The great natural courage, joined to the 
quick temperament of Doctor Martin, often led to 
outbursts—not so much of high thoughtful passion, 
as of simple physical daring. It was so in the case 
before us. very one who will study his history— 
whether as to be gathered from his own words, or 
from his letters to Pope Leo X.—will be convinced 
how great still was his reverence for the Papal See 
at this period; and how truly he meditated no 
subversive assault upon the power or the ecclesias- 
tical claims of the Pontiff; but rather an indignant 
protest against the immoral principles and preten- 
sions of his subordinates. 

“At the time of our tale, the orthodoxy of 
Martin Luther (using the term orthodoxy as the 
members of the Church of Rome use it) was far 
less questionable than that of Fenelon and Pascal 
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in later times, although they lived and died in her 
communion. If, therefore, Luther could then have 
been called a ‘Reformer’ at all, it was as a re- 
former, not of doctrine, but of morals. 

“Melancthon, upon the reply of Luther, which 
we have given above, continued silent, and grew 
pale and more pale. The heart of Luther was one 
of the utmost tenderness (rude, rugged, unmea- 
sured, though were most of his acts), and he felt 
pained at the expressive silence of his gentle but 
most learned friend. His, however, was not a 
soul to yield itself long to even such amiable con- 
straints from duty. 

“¢ Adieu, Philip,’ he said, using, for the first 
time, that Christian name, of which he afterwards 
made such frequent and affectionate use—‘ Adieu, 
Philip ; woe is unto me, if T do not what I feel to 
be my duty ;’ and then he retired to his chamber.” 


Tn the next scene Luther and Melancthon 
aret ogether at Wittemberg. After narrating 
what occurred in one of the conferences which 
these two dissimilar but loving friends often 
had, in which their characters are admirably 
brought out, the following beautiful piece of 
descriptive writing occurs :— 

“The deep-toned bell of the cathedral clock 
tolled midnight. The two Reformers listened, 
counting its tones; and this simple act relieved 
them from all further mutual explanations. Its 
twelfth note was still dying away in the distance 
when Luther seized his flute. 

“Philip, thou wilt go with me to Frankfort, 
on the morrow? Trust me we ought to go; and, 
as we journey, perchance we may be able again to 
consult together—and to quarrel,’ he added, smil- 
ing. ‘But now we will to rest. Yet before we 
separate let. me sing thee my new psalm—ay, and 
to a new tune.’ 

“ As was his wont, in singing a midnight hymn, 
he threw open the casement; then gazed out upon 
the stars that moved calmly amid the deep blue 
ether ; then took his flute ; played the air that he 
had only that afternoon composed ; and then, at 
last, sang, in the grand diapason voice for which 
he was so distinguished, that Psalm of David which 
may be said to be one of the most poetical, and 
which, just at that moment, was so appropriate. 
It was the 133rd. 

“The whole town and university lay quiet  be- 
neath the moon and stars. There were slumbering 
within the houses and monasteries many men, 
women, and maidens, of all degrees, albeit their 
minds, during the day, had been agitated with 
anxieties about the future Emperor, and about the 
fate of their great Doctor Luther. ‘There slept in 
peace the students of the university, of which 
Doctor Luther was the glory. Even in his own 
Augustine convent the vigils of his brother monks 
were calm ; for they felt they reposed so surely on 
the wisdom, and courage, and fidelity, of their 
famous brother. 

. “The only other exceptions to this calm, sleep- 
ing community, was that very body of students 
whose serenade had, some hours before, called forth 
the rebuke of their great professor. He knew it 
not, but they had bound themselves into a body- 
guard for his person. The song they had sung was 
but a feint, as they took their nightly observation, 
and assured themselves of his presence and his 
safety. Well they understood the spirit of his 
remonstrance: nay, they acted on his orders ; and 
retired to pray on his and their fatherland’s behalf. 
But some of them kept sentinel beneath his win- 
dows ; and who that knows, from observation and 
sympathy, the power of harmony over the German 
mind—-who that has watched the serious and deep 
feeling that is so eminently its characteristic—who 
that has ever had the chords of his own heart shaken 
by some mighty sorrow, ahd has felt the power of 





Song in preventing him from succumbing beneath 
an overwhelming feeling—who, thus qualified, will | 
think us guilty of exaggeration when we affirm | 
that those young, brave, yet tender-hearted students | 
bowed their heads, wept, unconsciously felt for | 
their zagers, which their collegiate grade allowed | 


dulcet tones of the flute, and then, again, the 
manly notes of their revered professor—the pro- 
fessor who was not more the asserter of the rights 
of the Church than he was the patriot in his claims 
for the true liberties of his father-land—swore that 
they would guard him to the death-breach ? 

**Melancthon, by this time, had left Luther 
alone. The latter had remained at his window, 
with earnestly upcast eyes, breathing, again and 
again, the air of the psalm upon the flute, when 
there arose upon his ear a sound—it was only one 
sound, for the voices were so harmonious. 

“He listened. Oh! how did his loving soul 
melt from its hard manliness into the genial ten- 
derness of youth! He caught the psalm-note, and 
his young guards, taken by surprise, found their 
harmony sustained by a voice modulated to the 
distance. 

‘* Luther closed his window ; or another and in- 
opportune scene might have been begun. 

‘But before he threw himself upon his pallet, 
he bowed before his God. And, seeing that he has 
recorded it himself, we are guilty of no profanation 
of his consecrated chamber, as we add a portion of 
his prayer :— 

ior ae ‘Who am I, great God, a poor mise- 
rable monk, that I should make head against the 
majesty of the Pope, before which the kings of the 
earth (nay, earth itself, hell, and heaven) do 
tremble? Pity my deep dejection—pity dejection 
-—not imaginary nor affected—but my soul pros- 
tration, shall it be? my utter despair. Light! oh, 
for light! to light me on my dark path, from dead, 
mute masters—from these theologians and these 
priests! Oh, for light! for the living counsel of 
the Churches of God ; for the voices of pious men, 
illumined by thy Holy Spirit ; for their compassion 
and advice, in aid of my own good and that of all 
Christendom! Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, Theolo- 
gians, Canonists, Monks, Priests—what spirit dare 
I seek from them? Godhelpme!’ . . 

‘‘Luther then sought repose and slept.” 

After quoting such passages as these we 
almost regret that we have spoken with qua- 
lified praise of the work. But the excellence 
of the parts which we have quoted is the 
consequence of their closely following the 
facts of Luther’s history, with the records of 


which the author is thoroughly familiar, and | 


the spirit of which he has thoroughly im- 
bibed. The book contains a lively picture of 
the early days of the Reformation. It is 
written with great impartiality as well as 
spirit, and in his admiration of Luther and 
the Reformers Mr. Sortain does not omit to 
do ample justice to whatever was good or 
excusable in the supporters of the papacy. 
We wish that the scope of the novel had 
been enlarged, so as to admit of a description 
of Luther’s social and domestic life. Of his 
beloved Catherine Bora, and of his household 
joys and cares, there are many pleasing and 
interesting records, which Mr. Sortain and 


his amiable and accomplished coadjutor could | 
directions for those who desire more detailed infor- 


work into a delightful tale, founded, as this 
is, on historical facts. 





NOTICES. 


Church History in England, from the earliest Times 
to the Period of the Reformation. By the Rev. 
Arthur Martineau, M.A. Longman and Co. 

AN ecclesiastical history of England, of moderate 

compass, and comprehending early as well as recent 

times, has been hitherto a desideratum in popular 
literature. Apart altogether from theological and 
controversial uses, it is of importance that well- 
educated Englishmen should have some acquaint- 
ance with the ecclesiastical history of their coun- 
try. This has been chiefly attainable from the 
short notices in books of general history, or from 
works written in a tone of party prejudice and 
with polemical aims. Mr. Martineau has avoided 
any violence of opinion, and while his book is 








commendable for the moderate and candid spirit 

in which it is written. He does not praise with 

fictitious zeal the purity of the early Anglo-Saxon 
church, nor does he find everything evil in the 

Romish period. The learning, zeal, and piety of 

many of the English ecclesiastics of the middle ages 

receive due acknowledgment, and at the same time 
there is plain and strong condemnation of the 
errors of the papacy, and due appreciation of the 
blessings of the Reformation. The spirit and 
matter of the book will be approved by all church- 
men who do not hold extreme opinions or are not 
biased by party spirit. Inthe chapter on Wycliffe, 

a piece of literary injustice has been committed, no 

doubt unwittingly, the Life by Le Bas being con- 

stantly cited as the authority, although that me- 
moir is chiefly an acknowledged compilation from 
the work of Dr. Vaughan of Manchester, of which 

a new edition has within the last few weeks been 

published. The former edition of Dr. Vaughan’s 

work having been some time out of print, Mr. Mar- 
tineau may not have had a copy at hand, but when 
he finds that most of what is known about Wycliffe 
is due to the enthusiastic admiration and learned 
industry of Dr. Vaughan, he will do him the jus- 
tice of referring to his work if other editions of his 

‘Church History’ should be called for. It is a 

work deserving wide circulation. 

The Theory and Practice of Caste ; being an Inquiry 
into the Effects of Caste on the Institutions and 
Probable Destinies of the Anglo-Indian Empire. 
By B. A, Irving, Esq., B.A. Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 

Tuis is the Le Bas Prize Essay of the University of 

Cambridge for the year 1851. When the Rev. 

Charles Webb Le Bas retired from the Principal- 

ship of Haileybury College in 1843, after thirty 

years’ presidency, a subscription was made, chiefly 
by his former pupils, for offering some testimonial 
of the esteem in which he was held, and for per- 
petuating the memory of his services. The fund 
was ultimately entrusted to the University of Cam- 
bridge for founding an annual prize, to be called 
‘the Le Bas Prize’ for the best English essay on a 
subject of general literature, such subject to be 
occasionally chosen with reference to the history, 
institutions, and probable destinies and prospects of 
the Anglo-Indian Empire. It would have been 
well had the subjects been confined to Indian 
topics, thereby more closely associating the fund 
with the objects which the venerable Principal had 
so much at heart. The present essay treats of one 
of the most important questions connected with 
India. Whether for purposes of civil government 
or of religious instruction, a knowledge of the 
theory and practice of caste is of the utmost neces- 
sity. Want of attention to this subject has been 
the cause of much mismanagement in civil affairs, 
and of great disappointment in educational and 
missionary efforts. The study of a system so inter- 
woven with all the customs and institutions of 

India, ought to be enjoined on every one who has 

to occupy an official position in our Eastern Empire. 

Mr. Irving has supplied a concise and comprehen- 

sive treatise on the whole subject of caste. In the 

references and footnotes authorities are given, with 


mation on the subjects of the essay. 

The Slave Trade, Domesticand Foreign. By H. C. 
Carey. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 
ALTHOUGH this book has the name of a London 
publishing house affixed, it is an American impor- 
tation, printed at Philadelphia, and is thoroughly 
American in its matter and its spirit. The views 
of the author differ widely from those generally 
entertained on the subject of slavery. He con- 
siders the system, not as one incident to particular 
periods of history, and destined to disappear before 
the advances of civilization and Christianity, but as 
the result of commercial and sovial principles and 
institutions. He thinks that slavery must be the 
inevitable consequence of the present prosperity of 
British trade and commerce. The system which looks 
to converting England into ‘the wonder and the 
workshop of the world,” is said to tend to confine 
the people of other countries to the servile labours 


them to wear, and then, as they heard the soft, | valuable for the information which it contains, it is | of the field. It is this which perpetuates the serf- 
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dom of Russia and continental agricultural coun- 
tries. ‘In India it has caused famine and pesti- 
lence, and is now establishing the slave trade in a 
new form,” by the exportation of coolies to the 
colonies, ‘In Scotland,” the author continues, 
“it is rapidly dividing the population into two 
parts, the master on the one hand, and the slave 
on the other.” A separate chapter is headed, 
‘* How Slavery grows in England!” A miserable 
picture is drawn of the state of the labouring 
classes in England, and extracts are given from the 
columns of the newspapers, and from various official 
and statistical sources. The social evils which Mr. 
Carey describes are, unkappily, too prevalent, but 
the spirit in which he refers to them is not that of 
a generous or candid man. No excuse for the 
enormities of American slavery can be found in the 
social evils of the old country, to the removal of 
which statesmen and philanthropists are sedulously 
directing their efforts. The term slavery has a very 
different meaning to an Englishman from what it 
has in Mr. Carey’s mind, and his use of the word, and 
his apologies for the system, prove how demoralizing 
is the influence of a social evil which debases so 
thoroughly the language and feelings of its advo- 
cates. 

Poems on Slavery. Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 
THIS volume contains a collection of poems on the 
subject of slavery, chiefly by American writers. We 
cannot say that great judgment has been shown 
in the selection. When the editor proposed to in- 
clude English poets, he might have found more 
than the two or three pieces from the whole range 
of English literature, only one of which, ‘The Negro’s 
Complaint,’ by Cowper, is generally known. Camp- 
bell and Montgomery, and other classical authors, 
might have been made to contribute to the volume. 
Many of the American pieces have little to recom- 
mend them except the subject. There are, how- 
ever, some poems which may be new to many 
English readers. ‘The Slave’s Dream,’ by Long- 
fellow, worthily opens the series. We give a few 
lines of his which are less known:— 

“THE WARNING. 
** Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 


The lion in his path,—when, poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 


** Oh, no; methinks from all her wild, green mountains— 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie— 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
And clear, cold sky— 
‘* From her rough coast, and isles, which hungry Ocean 
Gnaws with his surges—from the fisher’s skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billows’ motion 
Round rock and cliff— 
‘“* From the free fireside of her unbought farmer— 
From her free labourer at his loom and wheel— 
From the brown smith-shop, where, beneath the hammer 
Rings the red steel— 
** From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A People’s Voice!” 
The disgrace which generous Americans feel that 
slavery brings on their ‘land of freedom,’ is strongly 
expressed in a poem by J. M. Whitfield, in which 
these lines occur :— 


** Where scenes of rapine, lust, and shame, 
Than e’er disgraced the Russian name, 
Worse than the Austrian ever saw, 

Are sanctioned here as righteous law. 
Here might the Austrian butcher make 
Progress in shameful cruelty, 
Where women-whippers proudly take 
The meed and praise of chivalry. 
Here might the cunning Jesuit learn, 
Though skilled in subtle sophistry, 
And trained to persevere in stern 
Unsympathising cruelty, 
And call that good, which, right or wrong, 
Will tend to make his order strong: 
He here might learn from those who stand 
High in the gospel ministry, 
The very magnates of the land 
In evangelic piety, 
That conscience must not only bend 
To everything the church decrees, 
But it must also condescend, 
When drunken politicians please 
To place their own inhuman acts 
Above the ‘higher law’ of God, 
And on the hunted victim’s tracks 
Cheer the malignant fiends of blood, 
To help the man-thief bind the chain 
Upon his Christian brother's limb, 
And bear to Slavery’s hell again 
The bound and suffering child of Him 
Who died upon the cross to save | 
Alike, the master and the Slave.” | 


There are about eighty pieces in the collection, one | 
of them by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. The foregoing | 
extracts will give to our readers a favourable idea | 
of the spirit and style of the volume. 








Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
Tn prison, and at last led forth to be 
A pander to Philistine revelry,— 

** Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
lis desperate hands, and in its overthrow 

Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 

A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 
The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 


** There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 


Of a spirited poem by J. G. Whittier, written on 
the second reading of the Fugitive Slave Bill in the 
Senate, we give the greater portion :— 


** Now, by our fathers’ ashes! where’s the spirit 
Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone ? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their Names alone ? 


© Ts the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us ? 
Stoops the prond manhood of our souls so low, 
That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile can win us 
To silence now ? 
“© No! When our land to ruin’s brink is verging, 
In God’s name, let us speak while there is time! 
Now, when the padlocks for our lips are forging, 
Silence is crime ! 


©€ What! shall we henceforth humbly ask as favours 
Rights all our own? In madness shall we barter, 
For treacherous peace, the Freedom nature gave us, 
God and our charter ? 


** Here shall the statesman seek the free to fetter ? 
Here Lynch-law light its horrid fires on high ? 
And, in the church, their proud and skilled abettor, 
Make truth a lie? 


¢ Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible, 
To sanction crime, and robbery, and blood ? 
And, in Oppression’s hateful service, libel 
Both mad and God? 


Shall our New England stand erect no longer, 
But stoop in chains upon her downward way, 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger 
Day after day ? 


Celebrated Jesuits. By the Rev. William H. Rule. 
Mason. 
Unper the form of biographical memoirs of some 
of the most conspicuous members of the society, 
this work presents a striking picture of the chief 
features of the Jesuit system. The titles of the 
several books indicate the subjects to which pro- 
minence is given. A Jesuit Saint, a Jesuit 
Doctor, a Jesuit Regicide, a Cardinal, a Mandarin, 
and a Refugee, are described in the lives of Xavier, 
Laynez, Garnet, Bellarmine, Schall of China, and 
Gruber of Russia. With the biographical notices 
many historical incidents are associated. Thus in 
the chapter about Garnet, of whose personal 
history little is known, an account is given of that 
conspiracy against the religion and liberties of 
England, which was for nearly half a century car- 
ried on, its hopes from violence being overthrown 
by the destruction of the Spanish armada, and its 
treachery unmasked by the discovery of the gun- 
powder plot. Of Laynez, the friend and adviser 
of Loyola, no memoir has been hitherto published 
in this country. The life of Xavier contains much 
that is new to English readers, All the memoirs 
bear evidence of much research and labour. In a 
recent oration of M. Montalembert he boasts of 
the resuscitation of the order, and of their being 














| 
the laborious pursuit of an arduous profession in a 
tropical climate, and now published with the addi- 
tion of a few pieces of recent composition, We 
take this statement as deprecatory of severe criti. 
cism, though an author can hardly expect the plea 
of youth to protect his works from being examined 
on their own merits. Private friends may make 
allowance for their being juvenile performances 
but general readers do not take such apologies into 
account. The youth of an author may increase the 
admiration of a good performance, but is seldom 
received as an excuse for what is not otherwise 
worthy of publication. Many of Mr. Dalton’s 
pieces ought to have remained unpublished, and 
he might have been satisfied with “the favour 
with which they have been received by private 
acquaintances.” But there are a few pieces, pro- 
bably the author's latest compositions, of higher 
merit. We give the two opening and the two 
closing stanzas of a poem entitled The Bottle, in 
which the bright and the dark sides of Bacchanalian 
revelry are vividly depicted :— 
** Comrades, fill the sparkling glass, 
Till a bumper overflows ; 
Quickly let the goblet pass,— 
Life is short and quickly goes ! 
Why should man te sorrow bow, 
Knowing how to raise a smile; 
When a better time than now 
Grief and sorrow to beguile ? 
Comrades, drink the gen’rous wine— 
Here’s a health to thee and thine! 
*© Who is he among us here, 
That has met with any loss ? 
Who is he that owns to fear ? 
Let him first the bumper toss ! 
Who is he has lost a friend, 
A parent, sister, brother ? 
If one glass will not unbend, 
Why, let him try another ! 
Has he lost a mistress—wife ? 
Lo! here flows the stream of life. 
* - * * * 
** Sad the annals dark of crime, 
Pitiful the tale of shame ; 
Blooming youth, and manhood’s prime, 
Wither’d by one curse the same; 
Felon and convicted thief,— 
Gloomy murd’rer of his kind,— 
Destitution, sunk in grief,— 
Tainted, soul-polluted mind !— 
What a hideous group is there, 
Howling in their dark despair ! 
** Search the prison’s gloomy ceil, 
Hospitals in every land, 
Barréd rooms where maniacs dwell, 
There you find the drunkard band. 
But those lips no longer smile, 
And those eyes that once were bright; 
Mirth and laughter last awhile, 
Quickly to be quenched in night ; 
But the drunkard’s curses deep 
Awful sound in his death sleep!” 


Although some of Mr. Dalton’s pieces are deficient 
in poetical merit; most of them are pervaded by a 
tone of right and generous feeling. 





SUMMARY. 


WHEN the early volumes of Dr. Merle D' Aubigné's 
History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, 
were published, there was no copyright protection 
for a foreign author, and several English transla- 
tions of the original French nearly simultaneously 
appeared. So far this was well that the compe- 
tition of rival publishers increased the circulation 
of the work, and extended the reputation and use- 
fulness of its learned and pious author. For the 
publication of the fifth volume, containing the first 
part of the History of the Reformation in England, 
we suppose that some arrangement has been made 
between the author and some of the publishers of 














found ‘‘ not only at Rome or in France, but in the 
smoky cities of English industry. There were 
scarcely two hundred Jesuits in the world in 1802 
(after the suppression), At this day there are 
more than four thousand.” When we consider the 
dangerous principles of the Jesuits, Mr. Rule’s 
book is not one of mere historical and biographical 
information, but contains warnings and lessons for 
political use. 


Tropical Lays: and other Poems. 
Evans, 

Mr. Datron tells us that these poems are chiefly 

the productions of his boyhood, laid aside during 


By H. G. Dalton. 








former editions of his early volumes. We reviewed 
lately (ante, p. 517) Dr. Merle’s present volume, 
| published by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd of Edinburgh. 
| Another edition is issued by Messrs. Blackie and 
| Son of Glasgow, the translation being the same, with 
| the addition of portraits, as in the former portions 
| of the work, which was issued in monthly parts, 

with notes and comments by the translator, Mr. 
| David Dundas Scot. This volume is translated by 


H. White, B. A., the translation being revised by 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné. Although the Reformation 
| this country was not marked by the same striking 
| and grand features as in other lands now 
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a 
testant, still its history has a peculiar interest for 
English readers, and we trust that the present and 
succeeding volumes of D’Aubigné’s work will meet 
with as wide a circulation and general favour as 
their predecessors. 

Some publications of value and interest to com- 
mercial men have recently been issued. On the 
subject of the decimal system of notation, and its 
application to the currency, and to weights, assays, 
and other practical uses, a treatise by J. A. Frank- 
lin, professional auditor and accountant, The 
Decimal System facilitated, is published by Letts, 
Royal Exchange. The introduction of the deci- 
mal notation into monetary and other trans- 
actions is becoming daily more certain. Its ad- 
yantages are pointed out and illustrated in Mr. 
Franklin’s treatise, and numerous carefully con- 
structed tables display at sight the conversion of 
moneys, weights, and assays, into their decimal 
equivalents. Other useful miscellaneous tables are 
appended. The introductory remarks give a simple 
and familiar exposition of the new system, which 
will be understood by those least versed in arith- 
metical calculations. Of Willich’s Popular Tables 
a third and improved edition is published. To the 
tables for ascertaining the value of lifchold, lease- 
hold, and church property, and the variety of use- 
ful matter in former editions, as noticed by us at 
the time of publication, are now added various 
tables of logarithms, trigonometry, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, and others for occasional reference. The 
astronomical tables have been revised and added to 
by Mr. Adams, the English discoverer of the 
planet Neptune. The latest discoveries in the 
solar system, and much valuable scientific infor- 
mation, will be found in this part of the work. 
The Chronological additions are also acceptable. 
The valuation tables are of increasing importance 
to the public and to professional men from various 
Acts of Parliament coming into operation, by 
which different kinds of property are affected, such 
as the enfranchisement of property under church 
leases, voluntary enfranchisement of copyhold, 
and the Irish Renewal Leasehold Conversion Act. 
The general tables, to which we have had occasion 
to refer, we have found extremely useful, and we 
have every confidence in the accuracy and care of 
the compiler. A pamphlet entitled Some observa- 
tions on Direct Taxation in reference to Commercial 
Reform, by John Coleman, published by Ridgway, 
is a well-argued and ably-written treatise, the 
ability of which will be acknowledged by those 
who do not agree with the author's political 
opinions and financial conclusions. <A treatise on 
currency, coinage, a new decimal system, with a 
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THE PANOPTICON, 


In the dreary vacancy that so long disgraced the 
eastern side of Leicester-square—and the Court of 
Chancery—has suddeuly sprung up, like a mush- 
room, quickly but substantially, an edifice, which 
is beginning to attract curiosity from its singular 
style of architecture. It is an adaptation, by Mr. 
T. Hayter Lewis, of a Saracenic structure of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, and has been erected 
by a Company, incorporated by Royal Charter 
under the title of ‘The Royal Panopticon of Science 
and Art,’ backed by a goodly list of Patrons, Coun- 
cillors, Associates, and Professional Officers. The 
objects of the Institution are somewhat similar to 
those of ‘The Polytechnic,’ in Regent-street; and 
the shares are so far purchased, and its plans so far 
matured, as to commend itself to all who are in- 
terested in promoting the industrial amusement and 
instruction of the people. The building appears to 





theory of annular coinage, by Thomas Wilson, is | 
published by Effingham Wilson, under the title of | 


Jottings on Money. The proposal for annular coins 
we do not approve, but there are many remarks 
on monetary matters in general, which are valu- 
able as the result of the observation and experience 
ofan old merchant who has witnessed many com- 
mercial changes in his day. 
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the visitor, on entering, to be a lofty, star-domed, 
| galleried temple, sparkling with all the gold and 
‘colours of the Alhambra, but characterized by an 
| admirable taste and uniformity of style. It is lit 
| from the top, and from a few side windows in two 
| octagonal galleries, and all the glass is either 
| coloured, ground, or enamelied. In order to darken 
| the building for exhibition purposes, an apparatus 
| has been fitted to the windows by which they can 
| all be closed simultaneously. For artificial light 
| the gas is to be used in chains of single suspended 
argand lamps of Saracenie character, 200 to 300 in 
number, and an electric stream of light will expand 
its rays, if practicable, from the dome. In the 
centre of the ground-floor is constructed a fountain 
of very novel pattern, suggested to the architect by 
one at the Castello di Ziza, Palermo. It hasa large 
centre jet, with eight surrounding disc jets, and, like 
the magic bottle of M. Houdin, it will throw up 
streams of different coloured waters at the will of 
the exhibitor. Around the fountain will be placed 
various pieces of machinery in motion, and occa- 
sional instruction will be offered, with the aid of 
these, in different processes of mechanical engi- 
neering. ‘The remainder of the ground-floor will 
be occupied by casts of eminent works of British 
sculptors. 

The galleries are to be let off for bazaar counters 
—much of the space has been already secured—but 
no articles are to be exhibited or sold, unless they 
are manufactured publicly on the spot. The crafts 
will be of the most miscellaneous description in 
order to furnish variety of subjects. One counter, 


| for example, has been taken by an ivory turner, 


j 
! 


| 


| 


} 
| 





another by an artificial flower maker, a third, 
strange to say, by a hatter, who speculates, with 
some acumen on the principle, that the public will 
be most interested in the manufacture of articles 
familiar to them. We are to be initiated in all the 
mysteries of hat-making, and, to judge by the ap- 
pearance of the flannel-vested imps that may be 
seen flitting in and out of a felt manufactory, it 
must be an interesting and curious process. It 
will be not a little satisfactory in this practical age 
to know something of the physiological develop 
ment, anatomy, and morphology, from embryo to 
adult, of our hat, coat, boot, or linen; and we guess 
that the Panopticon beaver will be largely patro- 
nised. The principal feature in the way of pictorial 
illustration will be an Optical Diorama on a very 


| large scale ; and to this a spacious central recess on 


the eastern side of the building, facing the entrance, 
is appropriated. Scenic representations are to be 
here given, exceeding in dimensions anything of 














movement in nature, says Mr. Clarke, the inventor, 
which may not be portrayed by this kind of 
Diorama ; and it is already contemplated to give a 
representation of Handel’s Acis and Galatea, with 
moving figures of the size of life. In the recess, 
behind the sliding field of the Diorama, an enor- 
mous organ is being erected by Messrs. Hill, of the 
same calibre as the famous instrument, by the same 
makers, in the Town Hali of Birmingham. This 
organ, exceeding in power that of York Minster, 
will not, it is said, be inferior to any in Europe. It 
is nearly completed. The Berlin choir tried the 
effect of their voices in the building on Monday, 
and pronounced it to be, for musical purposes, un- 
exceptionable. 

For popular experimental lectures on astronomy, 
chemistry, optics, mechanics, &c., there are two 
spacious theatres and a laboratory. The steam- 
engine, the telegraph, the lathe, and the loom, 
will be exhibited in all their various modifications, 
and an electrical machine is being constructed of 
proportions far exceeding anything of the kind 
ever known or contemplated before. The glass 
plate already in the building is ten feet in diameter! 
The machine will be worked by a steam-engine. 
We trust the Managing Director will survive the 
first shock. The front attic of the Panopticon 
building is occupied by a beautifully constructed 
suite of photographic rooms, and classes have been 
formed for instruction and practice in the art,—by 
Mr. Henneman, for the collodion and paper pro- 
cesses, and by Mr. Britton, for the daguerreotype 
process. Classes are also forming in the chemical 
department for quantitative and qualitative ana- 
lyses, and for assays of ores. We incline to 
think, however, that the fees for both photographie 
and chemical instruction are too high. 

We shall watch the progress of this Institution, 
which it is expected will be opened towards the 
close of the year, with much interest, and shall not, 
if need be, be gentle or sparing in our criticisms. 
It promises well, and if conducted with vigour and 
judgment we have little doubt of its success. To 
bring the attention of the masses steadily to bear 
upon the common rudiments of science in their 
application to arts and manufactures, it may be 
useful to combine wholesome amusement with popu- 
lar teaching. The first may, however, degenerate 
into trifling, and the second into pedantry. We 
recommend the Directors to be careful in providing 
sound instructors—not babblers or empirics—who 
will cenfine their teachings to principles strictly , 
elementary. They will be sufficiently rewarded 
if they earn the merit of winning pupils to the 
more advanced schools provided by Government. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue sale of the Library of Baron J. Taylor, 
brought to a close last week at Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson’s, was one of the most important 
that has occurred for some time. In works in 
every department of the fine arts, a finer collection 
has rarely been brought to the hammer. The sale 
extended over fourteen days, the total proceeds of 
the library being 4087/. 9s. and some unbound 
prints fetching about 160/. more. Among the 
works which attracted much notice, and for which 
there was considerable competition, were the 
‘Galeries Historiques de Versailles,’ par C. H. 
Gavard, twelve hundred plates, bound in thirteen 
volumes, the finest edition, 62/. Racine’s works, 
printed by Didot, 1801, with fifty-seven beautiful 
engravings,—beautiful binding, 3 vols. 501. A 
collection of Raffaelle’s works, by various en- 
gravers, a hundred and fifty plates in an elegant 
folio volume, 217. Three other collections of Raf- 
faelle’s works, 31l.; 197. 10s.; and 17. 10s. 
Longres’ ‘ Amours de Daphne et de Chloe,’ the 
copy which belonged to the celebrated collector, 
J. P. G. Chartre de Cance, with his signature and 
comments, 427. Seven coloured charts, probably 
of the beginning of the 16th century, of much 
historico-geographical interest, 17/. ‘ Baron Tay- 


lor’s Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques en 
France,’ a series of volumes with magnificent plates, 
one of the most complete works of historical and 
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monumental antiquities of any country, sold in 
eight lots, of which ‘ Picardie,’ 3 vols., three hun- 
dred plates, brought 25/. 103.; ‘Champagne,’ 2 
vols, 201. 10s. ; ‘ Languedoc,’ 4 vols., 17/. ; and the 
other portions of the work, good prices. In the 
preparation of this great work Charles Nodier and 
Alphonso de Cailleux were associated with the 
Baron Taylor. The whole sale attracted much 
attention, and many of the books and engravings 
fetched good prices, although the great number of 
lots, more than 3300, lessened the competition. 

Since noticing Dr. Harvey’s weeding expedition 
to the Southern Hemisphere in our paper of last 
week, we have been informed that the execution of 
it will be mainly due to the liberality with which 
the Professor’s wishes have been responded to by 
the University cf Dublin and the Royal Dublin 
Society. Upon laying his scheme before these 
bodies, with both of which Dr. Harvey is offi- 
cially connected, they at once granted his ap- 
plication for leave of absence, with the continua- 
tion of full salary, while the University added 
to its liberality by presenting the algologist 
with 120/. towards defraying the expense of 
apparatus and boat hire for dredging. We ob- 
served, in passing through Dublin last year, on 
our way to the British Association, how much new 
activity prevailed in the natural history depart- 
ments of ‘The Silent Sister.” Dublin is, at 
length, fortunate in possessing several good natu- 
ralists, engaged officially in doing good work, and 
we are glad to find that their ability and energetic 
services are appreciated by those who have the 
power to aid them. 

On Saturday last, the Crystal Palace Company, 
headed by their chairman, Mr. Laing, M.P., en- 
tertained the members of the Berlin Choir with 
great liberality in the building at Sydenham. 





After showing them over the works, and explaining 
the different objects in detail, the visitors assem- 
bled in the south gallery, and sang some of their 
choral pieces, concluding with ‘God save the 
Queen.” The building not being roofed, there 
was little opportunity of judging critically of the 
result. of the harmony. The chief interest attached 
to the spirit in which it was given, and the melody 
was responded to by the rough huzzas of the 
workmen perched aloft among the skeleton rafters, 
in a manner not readily to be forgotten. Madame 
Rachel, M. Regnier, and the French troupe of 
actors and actresses, also attended. Among the 
company present were the Prussian minister and 
Madame Bunsen, and Mr. Layard. <A few kindly 
sentiments were exchanged in the refreshment 
room over a glass of champagne, and the party 
returned to town by railway, very much delighted 
with the trip. 

Professor Filopanti delivered the second of his 
series of three lectures on the Ancient Traditions 
of Rome, at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday. After 

. Tecapitulating the subjects of his first lecture, the 
Professor entered on the examination of the history 
of Rome under Romulus, with special reference to 
the critical objections of Niebuhr and his school. 
The tenor of the lecture was much the same as that 
which we fully reported last week. The omens 
and prodigies recorded by Livy and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, believed by Niebuhrto be mere fables, 
were ascribed to the arts of the secret society of 
the Augurs, directed by the father of Romulus, 
the founder and president of the Sodality. With 
regard to the remarkable coincidences in the dates 
of the chief events of early Roman history, es- 
pecially the occurrence of eclipses at the three 
periods of the conception of Romulus, the founda- 
tion of the city, and the mysterious disappearance 
of the King, Professor Filopanti considered this as 
a confirmation of his views, instead of tending to 
throw suspicion on the old chronicles and traditions. 
The knowledge of the times of eclipses possessed 
by the Augurs and the members of the Secret 
Society enabled them to arrange events so as to 
take advantage of the popular ignorance and super- 
stition. 
the events of modern history were mentioned by 
Signor Filopanti, which at least sufficed to satisfy 


impartial judges that the mere fact of coincidence of 


dates does not afford ground for Neibuhr’s objection 
to the authenticity of the Roman history. This ad- 
dress was delivered in English, without notes; and 
though the fluency and correctness of language were 
remarkable in a foreigner, there was more diffuse- 
ness and less animation than on the previous occa- 
sion, when Signor Filopanti read his lecture. 

We have pleasure in announcing an interesting 
circumstance, which shows most unmistakeably the 
sympathy felt by the King of Prussia towards lite- 
rature and literary men. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, 
the historian of the Reformation, whose last volume 
we recently reviewed, has just received “the large 
gold medal for Science,” accompanied by a letter, 
signed Frederick William, and dated from the 
palace of Sans Souci, 4 June, 1853, in which his 
Prussian Majesty expresses to the author “the 
lively interest he feels in his important Work,” and 
adds, that by sending the large medal, he desires 
to testify his full acknowledgment of Dr. d’Au- 
bigné’s “‘ solid (gedicgene) historical investigations.” 
The medal bears on one side the head of the king, 
and on the other the god of light in his chariot, 
issuing from the sun, the horses’ feet resting on 
the signs of the zodiac, 

A meeting of considerable interest, connected 
with the metropolitan press, took place this week, 
on the occasion of the twenty-first anniversary of 
the ‘Patriot’ newspaper. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to the political views of 
that journal, it will be generally acknowledged 





that it has been conducted with great ability, and 
that it has exerted a steady and efficient influence 
on the progress of education, and on everything 
bearing on popular improvement. The Lord 
Mayor Challis, who was the founder of the paper, 
presided at the dinner. Mr. Marshman, the editor 
of the ‘Friend of India,’ son of Dr. Marshman, 
the colleague of Drs. Ward and Carey in the 
Serampore mission, Dr. William Smith, Dr. Foster, 
Mr. Joseph Conder, and other distinguished lite- 
rary men, delivered addresses appropriate to the 
occasion, 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson had an interesting 
sale yesterday, and the day before, of the manu- 
script letters and correspondence of Thomas Moore, 
including his autograph music, and other manu- 
scripts, corrected proofs, drawings, portraits, &c., 
but = must postpone our account of these till next 
week. 

The Council of the Geographical Society has, we 
are informed, furnished some valuable instruments 
to Dr. Sutherland, the arctic navigator, to aid him 
in an expedition which he is about to make to 
South-Eastern Africa. 

On the same day that Professor T. Bell, F.R.S., 
was elected President of the Linnean Society, the 
Imperial Academy Nature Curiosorum conferred 
upon him the honour of their fellowship. 

M. Van Jonge, keeper of the Archives of Hol- 





land, and an eminent historian, has just died, He 
wrote a History of the Dutch Navy, which is much 
admired by his countrymen. 


A small but charming collection of the works of 
British artists, including a magnificent Turner, 
formed by W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S., was sold 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson, on Saturday last. 
An Outhouse in Devon, F. Goodall, 631. Redcap, 
G. Lance (this subject was repeated by Mr. Brode- 
rip’s permission for the Vernon Gallery), 75/. 12s, 





Some curious coincidences in the dates of 


A Dead Mallard, G. Lance, 671. 4s. Féte Cham- 
pétre, Stothard, 80/. Life and Death, G. Lance, 
75l. Town Hall in France, D. Roberts, 107. 2s. 
A Frozen Milltail, W. Miller, 711. 8s. A Highland 
Stream, Lee, 861.12s. Fruit, G. Lance, 73/. 10s, 
| The Holy Well, F. Goodall, 137/. 11s. The Irish 
| Piper, F. Goodall (the original from which the pic- 
| ture for the Art Union was repeated by Mr. 
Broderip’s permission), 1637. 16s. The Village 
Coquette, G. Lance, 1261. The Lady in Waiting, 
G. Lance, 1311, 5s. Cupid and Psyche Descending, 
Etty, 2311. A Bacchante, Hilton, 116/.11s. Pre- 


paration for a Bridal, G. Lance, 1331. 7s. The 


A Gipsy 
The Bather, Etty, 


Halt at the Well, F. Goodall, 148/. 1s. 
Encampment, F, Goodall, 1261. 








3621. 5s. The Dogana: Church of St. Giorgio, de 
J. M. W. Turner. Painted for Sir Francis Chan. 
trey, at whose decease the picture passed direct 
into Mr. Broderip’s possession. Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, in 1841 ; a pendent to the picture 
now in the Vernon Gallery, 1150/. The sale 
realised 4285/, 12s. 6d. The four pictures by 
Turner, belonging to Mr. Windus, were sold on the 
following Monday, in the order noticed by us a fort. 
night since (ante, p. 579), at the prices respectively 
—546l., 6411, 7461. and 735/. 

At a sale at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, some water-colour draw. 
ings, chiefly of British artists, the property of an 
amateur, fetched good prices. The Wreck, by 
Bentley, 90/. 6s. By Cattermole, The Convent 
Gate, 541. 12s, Macbeth, 401. 19s. The Witches 
30/1. Monks at Prayer, 291. An Interior, with a 
Monk, by Rayner, 237. 10s. View of Nice, by 
Vacher, 191. 19s. 

The Prussian government has ordered that a 
General Exhibition of the Fine Arts shall take 
place at Berlin next year. All the most remark. 
able productions, in painting and sculpture, of Ger. 
man artists, within the last twenty-five years, are 
to figure in it. 

The Sardinian government, to encourage the 
drama, has resolved to give prizes of 561., 401, 
and 24/., for the three best dramatic productions 
performed at the Theatre Royal at Turin, in the 
course of the year. 


seiimiamemeeae) 


A new prima donna, Madame Medori, who has 
come to London with a high reputation from 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, made a most successful 
débat last Saturday in Maria di Rohan. Her 
voice is a rich, clear mezzo soprano, of good power, 
and managed with great skill. The only fault of 
execution which struck us, was the invariable force 
of her first notes, not only in passages of strong 
feeling or passion, where abruptness is natural, but 
in ordinary passages of the recitative. If the first 
notes were occasionally poured out instead of being 
invariably shot out, the effect would be more pleas- 
ing. With this exception, the management of the 
voige was faultless. As an actress, Madame Me- 
dori excels no Jess than asa singer. Of good pre- 
sence and pleasing appearance, but without much 
natural expressiveness of feature or motion, she 
has schooled herself, by art, into an accomplished 
and animated actress. Out of many fine passages, 
we may name the scene in the secund act, where 
she is dissuading Chalais from keeping the appoint- 
ment for the duel. The most hardened habitué 
could not witness her acting in this scene without 
emotion, nor the most fastidious critic hear her 
singing without pleasure. Ronconi’s personation 
of Chevreuse was grand throughout ; and Tamberlik, 
as Chalais, displayed his usual care and animation. 
Mademoiselle Nantier Didi¢e, as Armando di Gonda, 
sang extremely well, but would act better if she at 
least appeared to forget the audience and specta- 
tors more. Altogether, with such a cast, the 
opera of Maria di Rohan assumed a higher im- 
portance than is usually assigned to it. 

This evening, Berlioz’s new opera, Benvenuto 
Cellini, is to be performed, conducted by the com- 
poser in person ; and next week we are promised 
the celebrated Madame 'Tadesco from Paris. She 
will make her débdét here in the part of Fides, in 
Le Prophete. 

Mr. Benedict’s annual concert at the Hanover 
Rooms, on Wednesday, brought together an un- 
usual array of professional talent, and the pro- 
gramme was of more than ordinary length and 
variety. Among the vocalists were Mesdames 
Viardot Garcia, Clara Novello, Sims Reeves, Mar- 
chesi, Misses Dolby, Williams, Agnes Bury, and 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Herrs Pischek and 
Reichart, Signors Gardoni, Ciabatti, F. Lablache, 
Burdini, Marchesi, and Gulielmi, with instrumental 
performers such as Bottesini, Sainton, Vieuxtemps, 
Hiller, and Miss Arabella Goddard. A. selection 
from Mr. Benedict’s own compositions formed an 
acceptable part of the concert, including the over 
ture to the Minnesinger, produced at the Norwich 
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Festival last year, a scena in the Crusaders, com- 
posed expressly for Herr Pischek, some ballads, a 
choral part-song, and a bravura duet for pianoforte 
and violin, executed by Mr. Benedict and M. 
Vieuxtemps. The attention of a crowded audience 
was sustained for more than four hours by the ex- 
cellent and varied entertainment provided by the 
taste and tact of Mr. Benedict, the pieces admit- 
ting of the display of the powers of all the nume- 
rous artists by whom he was so ably assisted. The 
last concert for the season of the Amateur Musical 
Society took place on Monday evening at the 
Hanover Rooms. The performances, both vocal 
and instrumental, were all highly creditable, and 
some of them of unusual merit. Some of the per- 
formers exhibited a skill as well as taste rarely 
found except in professional artists. The Concerts 
throughout the season have been very successful, 
and have attracted crowded audiences. The Quar- 
tett Associations have also concluded their in- 
teresting series of performances. The concert of 
Thursday was chiefly distinguished by a new 
Sonata, for pianoforte and violin, by M. Benedict, 
played for the first time by the composer himself 
and M. Sainton, and by a charming nonetta by 
Spohr, for violin, viola, violoncello, contra-basso, 
flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and horn, executed 
with admirable taste and precision in the presence 
of the venerable composer, who had arrived in 
England only a few hours before to fulfil his en- 
gagements with the Opera and Philharmonic 
Society. An Italian youth, Tite Mattei, gave pro- 
mise of careful ability in a fantasia on the piano- 
forte; and the audience dispersed highly gratified 
with the Quartett performers for their important 
contributions to the musical refinements of the 
season. 

At Mrs, Arthur Willmore’s concert at Store- 
street Rooms, on Tuesday evening, there was some 
good music, Mrs. Willmore’s own performances on 
the pianoforte forming an acceptable part of the 
programme. Mrs. Galton, Herr Jansa, Bors- 
chitzky, Piatti, and Bottesini, were the chief in- 
strumentalists, Miss Louisa Pyne being unable to 
sing, her place was taken by Mrs. Alexander New- 
ton. Mrs. James Kendrick Pyne, from Bath, 
made her first appearance in London, a singer with 
asweet and pleasing voice, and of fine taste, but 
somewhat deficient in power and in animation. 
The pianoforte duet by Mrs. Willmore and Mrs. 
Galton, Les Huguenots, by Osborne, was brilliantly 
and effectively executed. 

The final concerts of the Choral Singers of Co- 
logne, whose performances formed a conspicuous 
part at Her Majesty's concert at Buckingham 
Palace—the closing performances of the Exeter 
Hall Sacred Harmonie Societies—a number of con- 
certs, including those of Herr Jansa, Miss Messent, 
Mdlle. Coulon, Mr. Ellis Roberts, and Malle. 
Gabrielle Delamotte, have been among the musical 
events of the week, which are at the present crisis 
of the season too crowded to admit of our entering 
into details, except in matters of novelty or of un- 
usual importance. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL InstrTuTE. — June 3rd. — Octa- 
vius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the 
chair. Mr. Hawkins related the discovery, during 
the previous week, of a Roman sarcophagus of stone, 
found in making excavations for a warehouse near 

aydon-square, Minories. It measured about five 
feet in length, and is sculptured on one face, the 
ends, and one side of the lid, which is ridged, like 
the roof of a house, according to the fashion frequent 
in Roman tombs. On the sculptured side is intro- 
duced a medallion, representing the bust of a youth 
seen in profile. The tomb was forthwith removed, 
With praiseworthy care, to the neighbouring church 
of the Holy Trinity, and the incumbent, the Rev. 
Mr. Hill, had invited Mr. Hawkins, on the pre- 
vious Monday, with Mr. Charles Roach Smith, the 
Well-known conservator of the vestiges of Roman 
London, Mr. Akerman, and a few other antiquaries 
of note, to attend at the opening of this curious 
tomb. The cover, which had been fastened by 





strong iron clamps, having been removed, a leaden 
coffin appeared in the cist, ornamented with 
escalop shells, moulded on its surface, with vertical 
and transverse lines of a beaded ornament in high 
relief. Within the coffin were some bones of a 
young person, the skull being the most perfect, 
and a deposit of calcareous matter, like lime. 
Mr. Capes, a surgeon in the neighbourhood, con- 
sidered them to be the remains of a child of about 
eight years of age. No ornament or other object 
was found in the tomb, which is undoubtedly to be 
assigned to the late Roman period. Mr. Hawkins 
stated other examples of leaden coffins of that age, 
likewise ornamented with the shell and beaded 
patterns; they had been found near London and in 
Essex, and are described in an interesting memoir 
by Mr. Roach Smith. The present example ap- 
pears to be the first of the discovery of such an 
ornamented coffin of lead within a stone cist. 
Mr. Hawkins further expressed his gratification 
that, with the ready assent of all parties interested 
in the discovery, this sarcophagus had been pre- 
sented to the British Museum, as the most appro- 
priate place for its preservation, in the rooms now 
appropriated to antiquities found in our own 
country. The human remains had been forthwith 
interred by Mr. Hill’s permission. The Rev. W. 
Hastings Kelke gave an account of three monu- 
mental statues at Clifton Reynes, Bucks, with the 
endeavour to ascertain their date, and the persons 
whom they were intended to commemorate. They 
consist of the effigies of a knight and lady, of the 
time of Edward II., or very early in the following 
reign, carved in oak, and well preserved; and 
those of another knight and his lady, sculptured in 
fine white stone, bearing some resemblance to 
alabaster. The former Mr. Kelke is disposed to 


assign to Sir Ralph de Reynes, the first of his | 
family who possessed the manor and advowson of | 
The other | 


Clifton, and who died about 13510. 
statues may represent his great-grandson, Sir 
John, with his first wife, heiress of Sir Peter Scuda- 
more, of Wiltshire. He died in 1428. 
of the knight lies his favourite dog; and here Mr. 


Kelke pointed out an interesting evidence of the | 


feeling and care with which these sepulchral por- 
traitures were designed. On the collar the name 


of the dog is recorded, Bo, in letters in high relief. | 


This monument, it may be observed, was in all 
probability erected in the lifetime of the knight. 
Two similar instances occur in other parts of Eng- 
land, where the name of the faithful dog is thus 


commemorated on the tomb: on one, at the feet of | 


in which Sir Thomas Gresham was engaged. Also 
a remarkable document, with the seal and signature 
of Francis I., being the counterpart of the treaty 
between Henry VIII. and that sovereign, regarding 
the projected war with the Grand Turk in 1532, 
The Rev. Edward Trollope sent an impression from 
the seal of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, found in Lin- 
colnshire, and drawings of two richly sculptured 
Norman door-ways at the church of Quenington, 
Gloucestershire, and of two singular sculptured 
figures, apparently representing pilgrims, lately 
found at Lincoln cathedral, on the eastern gable of 
the Consistory Court. They are of the time of 
Edward I, Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a 
table-ciock, of singular form, date about 1550, a 
richly coloured pitcher of enamelled Nuremburg 
ware, and a collection of weapons and arrow-heads 
of flint and obsidian, from North America, iden- 
tical in their forms with the primeval stone wea- 
pons of Europe. Amongst other antiquities ex- 
hibited were the brass offertory dish, bearing an 
inscription in Runes, as explained by Mr. Kemble, 
found in the ruins of Chertsey Abbey: it was pro- 
duced by Mr. Franks, as also drawings by Mr. 
Scharf, of some remarkable Roman urns found at 
Oundle, one of them unique in the artistic beaut: 

of the designs moulded upon it. Mr. Arthur Trok 
lope sent a bronze fibula from Lincoln, of a very 
rare form in England; and Mr. Way produced an 
inscribed hunting-pot, or caldron of bell-metal, 
from Cambridgeshire. Mr. Figg communicated 
the discovery of a very curious bronze ornament, 





At the feet | 


enamelled, and similar to those from Stanwick, 
| presented by the Duke of Northumberland to the 
British Museum. It was found on the Sussex 
downs, near Wilmington. Mr. Desborough Bed- 
ford brought two miniature portraits, one of them 
considered to be Sir Edward Hoby, in the reign of 
Klizabeth, and a fine ring, set with a diamond, 
once worn by Bishop Burnet, and bequeathed by 
| that prelate to his second son. The Society ad- 
journed to July 12, when the annual meeting will 
commence at Chichester, under the patronage of 
the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord-Lieutenant, and the Bishop of 
Chichester. It is proposed to open some of the 
numerous early British barrows on the South 
Downs near Chichester. Professor Willis will give 
his accustomed discourse, for which an admirable 
subject is presented by the beautiful cathedral. 
The excursions comprise Cowdray, Petworth, 
Arundel, Pevensey, and many other objects of 
great archeological interest. 


a lady, in a church near Tewkesbury, the name is | 


TirI. 


Cornwall, illustrated by a series of beautiful draw- 


ings and plans, exhibiting the peculiar architec- | 
The Rev. | 


tural features of the Cornish churches. 
J. Webb gave an account of a massive iron ring, 
which he exhibited: it had been found near Good- 
rich Castle, last winter, deposited between two 
human skeletons. It is formed in two pieces, ad- 
justed together by tenons and sockets, and appears 
undeniably intended to be worn as a coilar, most 
probably, from its massive proportions and the 
absence of all ornament, by a slave. The mode of 
uniting the parts admits of their being so readily 
separated, that this curious relic cannot be re- 
garded as having served for the constraint of a 
prisoner. Several bronze collars, adjusted in pre- 
cisely similar manner, and highly ornamented, 
have been found in England, attributed to the 
Saxon age; and the most probable opinion seems 
to be that Mr. Webb’s singular collar had been 


that of a serf, in the same period, with whose body, | 


possibly in remembrance of his manumission, it 
had been deposited. 
gave an account of the discovery of four bronze 
vessels, near J.lanbeder, Merionethshire, placed 
upon a flat stone in a kind of cairn. They were 
laid before the meeting, and are of the Roman 
period; in one of them were found several hun- 
dreds of coins, now at Mostyn. Mr. Wynne pro- 
duced also some documents under the Great Seal 
of Elizabeth, and bearing her sign-manual: they 
relate to certain transactions in the Low Countries, 


Mr. Edward Godwin, of Bristol, communi- | 
cated notices of ancient ecclesiastical buildings in | 


Mr. W. W. Wynne, M.P., | 


Syro-Ecyrt1an.—June 14th.—Samuel Sharpe, 


Esq., in the chair. Letters were read from the 
Chevalier de Paravey, accompanying a donation of 
his works; from Professor Rafn, of the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of the North; from Dr. J. Lee, 
with cylinders and seals for exhibition; and from 
Mr. W. Cox Dautrey, Wilts, a suggestion, with 
illustrations, of a certain interpretation of the 
Scriptures in what concerns the sites of the Holy 
Places. Mr. Dautrey’s idea is—‘‘ that to every 
event of our Saviour’s life recorded in the Gospels, 
a key will be found in the histories of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the localities of the events thereby de- 
termined, whether told us or not. Asa specimen, 
take that of Christ’s turning water into wine, 
which the monks have placed at Kefr Kenna, and 
Dr. Robinson at Cana-el-Galel. But from the re- 
markable coincidences to be traced in the history 
of Ahab and Jezebel, it seems, however, to have 
occurred at Kanah in Asher; and, following the 
same mode of reasoning, the birth of Christ pro- 
bably was at Khan Chimham, by Bethlehem, in 
the way to go into Egypt, and so on the opposite 
| side of the town to where they show us; the ap- 
| pearance of the angels to the shepherds in the 

fields of Carmel in Judah; the wise men from 

Padan-aram, &c.” Mr. Bonomi read ‘A short 

account of the Discovery of the Greek MSS. in the 
| possession of Joseph Arden, Esq.’ The first frag- 

ments, of which Mr. Bonomi exhibited fac-similes, 
| were purchased by Mr. Harris at Thebes, in 1847 ; 





| the second, belonging to Mr, Arden, was subse- 
{ 
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quently purchased at or near the same place, and 
turned out to be the complement of the Oration of 
Hyperides for Lycophron, of which Mr. Harris’s 
MSS. were the exordium, the last portion of the 
MSS. being the oration of Hyperides for Euxe- 
nippus. Mr. Bonomi accounted for the discovery 
of these MSS. at Thebes, by the supposition that 
an Alexandrian scribe had died there, and the 
usual custom of burying some implement of use or 
cherished ornament with the deceased, having 
been observed in his case, the MSS. were discovered 
in one of the small wooden sepulchral boxes or sar- 
cophagi so frequently found in the tombs, and 
which Mr, Bonomi minutely described, illustrating 
the same by a picture taken from the wall of a 
tomb of an Egyptian landowner, which represented 
a scribe showing a herdsman a papyrus containing 
probably a list of the cattle entrusted to his safe 
keeping. In another drawing Mr. Bonomi ex- 
hibited a genuine representation of an Egyptian 
artist of that class, to one of whom he has attri- 
buted the possession of the volume of the Orations 
of Hyperides before it came into the hands of the 
present owner. A description of the Cylinders 
and Seals exhibited by Dr. Lee was given by Mr. 
Abington of Hanley. Mr. Thomas Wright read a 
notice of some medieval travellers to the Holy 
Land. Mr. Wright pointed out how interesting 
these early records of travel are when looked upon 
as forming a long chain of evidence regarding the 
vecata queestio of the authenticity of the Holy Sites, 
all of which, and even that most important one of 
all, the spot on which our redemption was com- 
pleted, have, and apparently not without reason, 
been the subject of doubt. There are many people 
who, even in our day, attempt to argue on the 
authenticity of the Holy Sites, from the ridiculous 
miracles which are pretended to have been per- 
formed there, but it must strike all reasonable 
people that the only really conclusive evidence that 
can be adduced on such a question is written tra- 
dition. Mr. Wright then proceeded to illustrate 
this view of the subject by extracts from the ‘Itine- 
rarium a Burdigala Hierusalem usque,’ written by 
a Christian of Bordeaux at a period contemporary 
with the first building of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre by the Empress Helena. Mr. Wright 
remarked that, while we have in this and other 
works sufficient authority for the localities known 
as the Holy Sites at that remote period, the 
real difficulty of tracing them from the time of the 
Apostles to that of the Empress Helena remains 
the same, and to do which we have no documentary 
evidence whatever. At the moment when Chris- 
tianity had so far gained the ascendant that the 
occupation of showing the holy places to pilgrims 
had become an office of profit instead of one sub- 
jected to persecution, it is clear that there were 
great inducements for invention and deception, 
but we have no evidence how far that invention 
was carried. The relations published during the 
middle ages enable us to trace the continued or 
varying connexions, as it may be, between the 
localities and the names and legends attached to 
them, from the age of Helena to modern times; 
but they are further interesting by showing how 
the number of the holy places and the legends 
attached to them continually increased, and were 
added to in the course of ages, during which we 
have the opportunities of observing them. This 
itself is a sufficient reason for looking with sus- 
picion on the statements which were first made 
300 years after the period to which they referred. 
There is another point of view in which these 
relations of medieval travellers in the East are 
extremely interesting. They furnish us with a 
continued series of accounts, from personal obser- 
vation, of the condition of the East and its inhabi- 
tants from a very early period; and Mr. Wright 
expressed his surprise that no one had yet thought 
of exploring them as materials for a history of 
Palestine and Syria during the middle ages. Mr. 
Wright then proceeded to illustrate these positions 
by extracts from the relation of Borchardus, or 
Burckhardt, a Dominican monk, who visited the 
Holy Land in 1282 or 1283, and from that of a 
later English pilgrim, Richard Guilford, a dis- 








tinguished knight, who flourished during the reign 
of Richard the Third, and whose narrative has 
recently been edited by Sir Henry Ellis for the 
Camden Society. Mr. Ainsworth remarked that, 
apart from the question of the identity of the site 
pointed out by Macarius to Helena as the holy 
sepulchre, with the real spot, that evidence was 
derivable from the medieval travellers of the non- 
identity of the present sepulchral cave with that 
selected for erecting a church over by the Empress. 
This was to be found in the relation of Bishop 
Arculf, who described the cave of Macarius as 
being (about the year 694) round, the present one 
being square; as holding nine persons, while the 
present one can only hold five; as being of red and 
white stone, the present one being of grey lime- 
stone; and as bearing due west from Calvary, from 
whence the present one bears nearly north-west. 


ANTIQUARIES.—June 9th.—J. Bruce, Esq., Trea- 
surer, in the chair. Alderman Moon, Mr. Henry 
Clarke, and the Rev. T. A. Buckley, were admitted 
Fellows of the Society. Mr. Lemon presented to the 
Society twenty-one proclamations and some broad- 
sides. Three of the proclamations bore the endorse- 
ment of Archbishop Laud, and one related to the dis- 
covery of the Jesuit’s College in Clerkenwell,—the 
subject of an interesting tract by Mr. John Nichols, 
lately noticed in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ Mr. Bow- 
den exhibited a massive seal-ring, bearing the arms 
and name of the Staffordshire. antiquary, Simon 
Erdswick. Mr. Waterton exhibited a gold ring, 
bearing the Christian monogram. It had been 
brought from Rome by a friend, who purchased it 
of some labourers who found it in the catacombs. 
Mr. Scharf exhibited a series of beautiful drawings, 
executed by him for the Society, representing the 
crypt of Gerard’s-hail in Basing-lane, recently re- 
moved by the city authorities to make room for 
local improvements. Captain Sir Everard Home, 
in a letter to the resident secretary, communicated 


an account of a singular cave in Coral Rock, in the | 


island of Tongabutoo, Also a drawing of a stone 
monument, consisting of two uprights and a trans- 
verse block of stone, like the Celtic megaliths in 
Europe. The country is studded with artificial hil- 
locks, forcibly reminding the observer of the bar- 
rows on the plains of Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. 
The Rev, John Webb exhibited an oval miniature 
of aman in the costume of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, presumed to be a portrait of 
Henry Cromwell, the younger brother of Richard 
Cromwell, This miniature came into Mr. Webb’s 
possession with many papers relating to Richard 
Cromwell, passing through the hands of Lord Chief 
Justice Pengelley to his secretary, John Webb, Mr. 
Webb’s great uncle. <A clause in Richard Crom- 
well’s will seems in the opinion of Mr. Webb to 
point to this picture,—the testator leaves to his 
friend Mrs. Pengelley “the little picture with the 
gold chain.” It was remarked that the portrait 
bore no resemblance to the Protector ; but this does 
not militate against the attribution, as Richard 
Cromwell did not resemble his father in feature. 
Mr. Claude Hamilton read a translation of the 
Baron Jolly’s account of the Chapelle de Bour- 
gogne at Antwerp, in which the marriage of 
Philip le Bel was celebrated. Drawings of the 
decorations of the chapel were exhibited, among 
which was a portrait of Philip—the only one 
extant. 

June 18th.—Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair. Dr. Lewis Powell, J. L. 
Pearson, Esq., and the Rev. Ralph L. Lough- 
borough, were elected Fellows. Mr. John Britton 
exhibited two MS. volumes containing the diary of 
Stukeley, also three letters from Bertram to Stuke- 
ley, and a number of sketches and drawings by 
John Carter, for many years draftsman to the 
Society. Mr. Morgan, M.P., laid on the table 
several objects of interest, among which were a 
collection of stone arrow and spear-heads which 
had been sent to him from the United States of 
America ; an oriental vessel of brass richly damas- 
cened in silver, and a pitcher of enamelled pottery, 
of Nuremburg manufacture, of the sixteenth cen- 


tury. Mr. Forrest exhibited an Egyptian scarabeus 
engraved with hieroglyphics, and set as a signet 
ring. Mr. Wynne, M.P., exhibited a silver chalice 
from the private chapel at Rug, in Merionethshire 
apparently of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Professor Willis then read a memoir op 
the architectural antiquities of Christchurch, Can. 
terbury, but more especially of the monastic 
buildings once attached to the cathedral. A ground 
plan, from an original survey by Professor Willis 
was exhibited, showing, in a very clear and intelli 
gible manner, theexisting remains of these buildings, 
This was compared with the plan, of which a fac. 
simile was also exhibited, compiled by the monk 
Eadwin in the twelfth century, and preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
plan is published in the Society’s work, the 
‘Vetusta Monumenta.’ In this plan, the course 
of the water through well-designed conduits is 
very accurately shown, passing through corn-fields, 
vineyards, &c, These drawings seem, in fact, 
specially designed to exhibit the device for con. 
veying water to the various buildings of the 
monastery. The rise of the springs from whence 
this water was obtained was higher than the tower 
of the cathedral, and consequently the full advan- 
tage of hydraulic pressure was obtained by the 
designer. In the plan of Eadwin, the names of 
all the different offices in the monastery were 
clearly designated by inscriptions written above 
them. Professor Willis showed, by reference to 
this plan, and to that which had been compiled by 
himself from actual survey, that in every instance 
in which an edifice was marked in the plan of the 
monk, Norman remains still existed in some degree 
of preservation, The drawings exhibited by the 
Professor were—1. A plan of the existing remains 
of the monastic buildings traceable in the present 
houses of the canons, 2. The plan of the monastery 
by Eadwin, already alluded to. Plan and eleyation 
of the principal reservoir, styled the Baptistery. 
3. An enlarged fac-simile of Eadwin’s drawings of 
the lavatory in the cloister. 4. Plan of the great 
necessarium, derived from the existing remains now 
forming the cellars and wine-bins of the canons. 
The Vice-President then gave notice that the pr- 
posed new statutes had been delivered by the 
Committee to the Council, to be printed and circu- 
lated among the Fellows during the vacation. The 
ordinary meetings of the Society were then ad: 
journed to Thursday evening, November 17. 


Kinkenny ARrcH#OLOGICAL. — March 16th.— 
The Rev. James Mease in the chair. Twelve new 
members were proposed and admitted, In accord- 
ance with a notice given at the last meeting of the 
Society, by Herbert F. Hore, Esq., the Secretary, 
on behalf of that gentleman, moved certain altera- 
tions in the rules of the Society, which had refer- 
ence to the change of its title, and the making of 
an arrangement for the publication of original his- 
torical documents. The change of the title con- 
sisted in the addition of the words, ‘and South-East 
of Ireland,” making the name of the Association 
run thus, Kilkenny and South-East of Iveland Ar- 
chological Society. Mr. Hore gave promise ofa 
large accession of members from amongst the no- 
bility and gentry of Wexford, upon that county 
being thus recognised as coming within the district 
of the Society's operations. ‘The second proposition 
was the adoption of an additional rule for the pub- 
lication of an annual volume of antiquarian ant 
historical rare or unpublished matter of a 1 
nature. Such volume to be distinct from the 
‘Transactions’ of the Society, and to be supplied 
solely to each subscriber of ten shillings per annum. 
Several valuable and interesting documents were 
then named as being ready for publication in the 
annual volume. The Secretary announced that 
the subscription list for the repairs and preservation 
of Jerpoint Abbey progressed most favourably, and 
the amount already promised and paid up amounted 
to 561. 7s. The Secretary then brought under 
notice the suggestion of Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
at the last annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, as to the 
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importance of making a practical move for the 
reservation of our national monuments, and assi- 
nilating the law of treasure-trove in this country 
with that of Denmark. It was then resolved that 
memorials should be forwarded from the Society 
to Parliament for the purpose, to be sent for pre- 
sentation in the House of Lords to the Marquis of 
Ormonde, Patron of the Society, and in the Com- 
mons to Mr. Sergeant Shee, M.P. ‘The presenta- 
tions to the library and museum were, as usual, 
numerous and interesting, particularly the former, 
which included some curious books and papers, 
Some specimens of antiquities were also exhibited, 
and a collection of drawings of various remains of 
antiquity in the county, executed half a century 
since, shown by Mr. Robertson, excited much in- 
terest amongst the members. The following are 
the titles of the papers read :—‘Silver Ring-Money,’ 
by the Rev. James Graves, who exhibited a fine 
specimen of the ring-money in illustration of his 
paper; ‘Notice of a Sculptured Stone in the old 
Church of Annagh, Co. Kerry,’ by Mr. Hitchcock, 
being No. 2 of his ‘Gleanings from Irish Church- 
<= ‘Olden Popular Pastimes in Kilkenny,’ 
y Mr. Prim, a lengthened and curious paper; and 
‘Notes on the Round Towers of the County of 
Kerry,’ by Mr. Hitchcock, illustrated by accurate 
sketches of the existing towers. A reply from the 
Rev. A. B, Rowan to Mr. Windell’s paper ‘On 
the Glenaish Graves ’ was also read. 


May 18th.—The Rev. Dr. Browne in the chair. | 
Fourteen new members were admitted, including | 


Lord Londesborough, F.S.A, Extracts from some 
of the letters of the new members were read, 


showing the interest which the proceedings of the | 


Society is exciting in the neighbouring counties. 
The Secretary laid on the table the printed 
‘Transactions’ of the Society for the year 1851, 
observing that though there had been some delay 
in getting the work out, still he felt that the bulk 
of the volume would plead a sufficient excuse. It 
amounted to between two and three hundred 


pages, with fourteen plates. Mr. Graves announced | 


that satisfactory progress had been made in the 
collection of a fund for the repair and preservation 
of Jerpoint Abbey. As yet applications had only 
been made to members of the Society, and a sum 
of nearly 60/. was subscribed. The Secretaries 


now intended to send out circulars addressed to | 


the local public generallly, which it was to be hoped 
would be responded to with equal alacrity. Mr. 
Graves remarked that it would be proper to have 
the full sum required by the estimate in hand 


before the works were commenced. Several gen- | 


tlemen then handed in their subscriptions towards 
this object in the room. The donations to the 


Library and Museum were numerous and _inte- | 


resting, the former, including a catalogue of a col- 


lection of ancient and mediaeval rings and personal | 


ornaments, formed for Lady Londesborough, and 
printed for private reference, presented by Lord 
Londesborough, through T. Crofton Croker, Esq., 
awork beautifully illustrated, and quite a model 
for catalogues of private collectors. James F. 
Fergusson, Esq., presented a curious ancient deed, 
‘made at Kilkenny y® xxiiii day of July, the yere 
of our Lorde mcccccxxxmt.” ‘Its chief curiosity 
consisted in the circumstance of its proving that 
there were female burgesses of Kilkenny in 

ose days. Much interest was excited by the 
exhibition of an impression of Mr. Robertson’s 


lithograph of the ancient Market-Cross and High | 


Street of the city of Kilkenny, as they appeared 
fore the cross was removed in the year 1771. 


Mr. Robertson also exhibited a very curious ori- | 


ginal document, being the accounts of tradesmen’s 
work done in the Royal Palace, Greenwich, in the 
year 1661, by James and John Groves. Mr. 
Graves exhibited woodcuts illustrative of Mr. 
Hitchcock's paper on the Kerry Round Towers, 
beautifully executed by Hanlon, after Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s drawings. These were intended for the 
forthcoming ‘Transactions’ of the Society. The 
following papers were read:—‘On a Sepulchral 


Tumulus discovered in the Queen’s County,’ by the 


Rev. James Graves; a long and very interesting 


Paper ‘On Folk Lore,’ by Mr. Hackett, of Middle- 


ton; ‘On the Ancient Cross of Banagher, King’s 
County,’ by Mr. Cooke; ‘On the Disputed Monu- 
ment in the Abbey of Holy Cross,’ by the Rev. 
A. B. Rowan; ‘On Ancient Dials,’ by the Rev. 
James Mease; ‘On the Old Mode of Swearing-in 
the New Mayor of Dublin,’ by Sir Erasmus Dixon 
Borrowes, Bart.; and ‘On the Queen’s County 
Traditions,’ by Mr. Byrne. 


AstronomicaL.—May 13th.—J. Lee, Esq., in the 
chair. T. W. Burr, Esq., was elected a Fellow. Letter 
from the Rev. W. R. Dawes,—‘‘Some suggestions 
have been made, and experiments tried, with the 
hope of imitating some of the phenomena of a total 
solar eclipse, and thus obtaining a sight of the red 
projections from the edge of the sun. It is, how- 
ever, evident, that though the image of the sun 
itself may be completely and exactly concealed by 
some contrivance in the eye-piece, or permitted to 
pass through an aperture into a dark chamber, 
while the equatorial movement is regulated pre- 
cisely to apparent solar time, yet there will remain 
a great and, I fear, insurmountable obstacle, in the 
luminosity of the earth’s atmosphere enlightened 
by the sun’s rays, This difficulty appears to have 
| been overlooked. Ifa telescope furnished with an 
| eye-piece having a very small field, or half the 
| field covered, be directed to the sky close to the 
border of the sun, the sun itself being just ex- 
cluded, the glare is far too powerful to be endured 
| by the eye without the interposition of a pretty 
| deep tint of darkening glass. Such, at least, has 
| been the case under the most favourable circum- 
| stances of clear and deep blue sky, during which I 
| have been able to try the experiment. In the 
| autumn of 1851, after my return from observing 
| the total solar eclipse in Sweden, it occurred to me 
that the best chance of obtaining a sight of these 
phenomena might be afforded by taking advantage 
of that state of sky, lovely indeed, but too rarely 
seen in this country, where detached and sharply- 
defined clouds are slowly moving over the- deep 
| blue surface of the heavens. On two or three such 
occasions, the clock-movement of my equatorial 
having been carefully regulated, I watched the 
passing of well-defined clouds over the sun, which 
certainly seemed to produce a rather darker tint 
of sky in the immediate vicinity of the sun’s edge 
than any artificial contrivance in the eye-piece. 
Yet the advantage gained was not such as to give 
the slightest hope of success. If it is at all possible 
to render these extremely delicate phenomena 
visible by artificial means, it will probably be 
accomplished by erecting a suitable instrument on 
the top of one of the highest accessible mountains 
in a fine climate, like that of Oroomiah in Persia, 
| as described by Mr. Stoddard, where the smaller 
density of the atmosphere and its great dryness 
exceedingly diminish its illumination by the sun’s 
rays. A telescope of very moderate size might 
answer the purpose, if equatorially mounted and 
driven accurately by clock-work.” 








ETHNOLOGICAL.—J une 8th.—Sir B.C. Brodie, Bt., 
F.R.S., inthe chair. The so-called Zarthmen, from 
the Orange river, South Africa, were brought before 
the Society, and briefly described by the Honorary 
Secretary. These consist of a boy and girl, stated 
to be fourteen and sixteen years of age respectively, 
and are only three feet three and a half inches in 
| stature. Their heads are well developed, and their 
figures are beautiful. Their actions are graceful. 
Their voices, words, laughter, singing, action, and 
happy playing about the room, indicate them to be 
| children. The evidence of their age obtained by 
Mr. George, who has the care of them, is unsatis- 

factory even to him, and therefore we rely on the 
| evidence which the children themselves present. 
| No ethnological writer admits of Earthmen in his 
| works. The Honorary Secretary’s opinion was 

received that they are young Hottentots. Two 
| Australian men, natives of Cape York, Torres’ 
Straits, were also brought before the Society. The 
Honorary Secretary briefly described them. 
They were brought to England by Captain Strick- 











land, of the Scotia. They are black, tall, handsome 
men, hair black, not curled, nose prominent, and 
but little spread over the face, lips not thick, stout 
broad chests, limbs, both upper and lower, Jess mus- 
cular than Europeans of the same stature. He then 
requested Mr. Brierly, who knew one of the men 
at Cape York, when he visited that part of the 
world, along with and as the guest of the late 
Captain Owen Stanley, to oblige the Society by an 
account of the manners and habits of the people of 
Cape York. Mr. Brierly exhibited sketches, charts, 
and a panoramic drawing, showing Cape York, 
Evans’ Bay, Port Albany, and islands in the neigh- 
bourhood, and containing drawings of canoes and 
natives. The two Australians at once recognised 
the drawing of their own coast, and exhibited great 
pleasure in looking at it. Mr. Brierly placed on 
the table an extensive vocabulary collected at Cape 
York, and others collected in the islands of Torres’ 
Straits, also sketches of canoes and scenery of 
tropical Australia. The following, from Torres’ 
Straits islands, were also placed on the table—a 
tortoise-shell mask worn in their kaubs or dances, 
a native drum covered with lizard skin at one end, 
specimens of baskets, matting, rope made from 
creeping plants, fishing lines, hooks, large bamboo 
tobacco pipe, and various shell ornaments. Mr. 
Brierly described the several tribes, and their rela- 
tive geographical position on the peninsula in the 
neighbourhood of Cape York. He briefly spoke 
of their superstitions and traditions, of their indi- 
vidual and family life, and of their treatment of 
women. The curious raised scars (Gort) upon their 
shoulders and chests were exhibited to the Society, 
together with sketches of similar ones upon women. 
Mr. Brierly’s descriptions had especial referencs 
to the two men before the Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
_ Institute of Actuaries, 3 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—(The two best collections 
of vegetables.) 
— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m, 
- Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Thursday.—Botanie, 3 p.m.—(Mr. Henfrey, F.R.S., on 
Flowerless Vlants.) 
Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m, 
Suturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, June 18. 
To-pay Prince Albert, the nephew of the king of 
Saxony, and next heir to the crown, was married 
to the Princess Carola of Wasa, the daughter of 
the ex-king of Sweden. The young Princess 
arrived two days previously at Pillnitz, the chateau 
of the king of Saxony, which is situated not far 
from Dresden, on the borders of the Elbe. Here 
she recovered from the fatigue of her journey, and 
prepared for her arrival in Dresden, which, accord- 
ing to custom, was to take place with great solem- 
nity. The Princess has been brought up in the 
country, and has never lived in any court. Her 
father is very poor, and the small property he 
holds in the dominions of Austria is not even free 
from debt. Saxony, too, is a poor country. The 
former kings were very extravagant in their expen- 
diture, and since it lost in 1815 half its territory, 
it numbers but three millions of inhabitants, and 
consequently the revenue is very small. Under 
these circumstances some might consider a marriage 
with a princess not well connected and without 
any fortune whatever, no desirable object. It 
was a love match, and the welfare of the naticn 
was not considered. Moreover, the Princess adopted 
a short time ago the Catholic religion, and the 
people of Saxony, considering this having been done 
on purpose to please the royal family, took great 
offence at it. The whole nation being protestant, 
they would have liked to see for once a Queen on 
the throne who went with them to the same place 
of worship. As it is, there never can be a right 
understanding between the reigning family and 
the people, and, unfortunately, such has not been 
the case for a long time. A circular was sent 
round to express the wishes of the Court that the 
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people might take a part in the preparations for 
the reception of the Princess Carola, who was to 
arrive at eight o’clock this morning at the Palace 
in the ‘‘ Grosse Garten,” there to be complimented 
by the town authorities and the army. Such a 
wish must be obeyed, of course. The pleasure- 
loving people of Dresden,—for they are certainly 
the most dolce far niente race that anywhere exists 
—were early up to see all that was to be seen. 
The streets through which the procession had to 
pass were decorated with wreaths of flowers, and 
the windows were occupied by the curious specta- 
tors up to the top of the houses. To make it look 
a little gayer, they had hung out of the windows 
carpets and rugs, a sort of ornament one could not 
help smiling at. As it struck ten, the Princess 
had reached the precincts of Dresden, and imme- 
diately all the bells of the churches began to ring, 
She drove in an open carriage and four, conducted 
by grooms on foot, to keep pace with the whole of 
the procession. By her side sat her mother, the 
Princess Wasa; in another carriage, a gentleman 
and lady in attendance. Princess Carola was 
dressed in pink, with a white lace cloak, and a 
white chip bonnet with feathers. She is quite 
young, not yet seventeen, and has a remarkably 
beautiful complexion, just like snow-drops and 
roses. On the Altmarkt before the town-house 
she stopped under a triumphal arch, and while a 
great number of little girls, dressed in white with 
green bows, strewed flowers, the Burgomeister (Lord 
Mayor) of Dresden addressed her, and bade her 
welcome in this town. She thence proceeded to 
the palace, followed by all the corporations and all 
the little white-clothed girls, who, when she had 
alighted, were to welcome her again with a united 
hurrah. At two o’clock she was married in the 
Catholic church. She wore a white silk gown 
richly embroidered, and a myrtle wreath in her 
hair,—the emblem of purity amougst the Germans 
—hbesides the golden crown on the back of her 
head. Many foreign princes had come on invita- 
tion to be present at the ceremony. In the even- 
ing the painters came in a long procession with 
torches and music, and sang underneath the bal- 
cony, on which the young couple appeared, to 
thank them for this attention. On Monday an 
illumination will take place, and on Wednesday 
next fireworks; the latter being a rare occurrence, 
people have hired places for seeing it at great 
expense, and the steamers that will go up and 
down the river for the convenience of the specta- 
tors, hope to gain a considerable sum of money 
by it. 


Paris, June 22. 

Many English novel writers‘of modern days have 
not scrupled to introduce contemporary personages 
into their works in such flimsy disguises that every 
one can easily recognise them; but none of them, 
so far as I know, have ventured to make the said 
personages figure in their own real names. French 
novelists, on the other hand, have hitherto, to do 
them justice, been tolerably free from personality, 
—or, at all events, have not dared to indulge in it 
so palpably and so insolently as the English scribes. 
But the Frenchmen are now, I perceive, beginning 
to shake off this reserve; and as they always think 
it desirable to take an ell when they are allowed 
an inch, they not only make eminent contempora- 
ries act such parts and talk such language as may 
suit the conduct of their stories, but condemn them 
to have their names printed at full length. A week 
or two ago, for example, I found, not without sur- 
prise, the present Lord and Lady Holland paraded 
in grand style amongst the persone of one of Alex- 
ander Dumas’ new and interminable romances now 
publishing in the feuilleton department of a daily 
journal :—and this week another scribbler, Leon 
Gozlan, has laid violent hands on the last Prince 
of Wales, George IV., and his associates, and is 
making them, under their proper names, the heroes 
of or actors in strange and scandalous adventures. 
Now, I cannot help thinking that this is ‘‘ into- 
lerable, and not to be endured.” It is true, I know, 
that satirical poets have seldom hesitated to make 
free with living persons and proper names, when- 


ever it suited their purpose—witness the cutting 
jibes of Horace and Martial on people they didn’t 
like—witness Peter Pindar on King George III.— 
witness Tom Moore and Byron on the Prince him- 
self and his cronies. But, then, poets are chartered 
libertines ; and, besides, there is a vast difference 
between a merry jest, or even a sharp satire in 
thyme, and the being shown up in an odious or 
ridiculous light through page after page of a lengthy 
volume. In the first case no harm is done—the 
poet's wit is laughed at, and that is all; no one 
ascribes any serious character to it, and the victim 
of it himself is often rather pleased than otherwise : 
but, in the latter case, the memory of a deceased 
man may be rendered ignominious, and the repu- 
tation of a living one be blasted, the sanctity of 
private life is invaded, and the fair fame of women 
may, intentionally or unintentionally, receive a 
stain. Besides this, it is unquestionable, that to 
make novels, not pictures of men and manners, but 
records of mere private adventure, real or sup- 
posed, and portraits, good or bad, of living indi- 
viduals, is degrading to the character of that 
notable class of literature, and assuredly cannot fail 
to bring it into complete contempt. 

Singularly enough, the stage this week, as well 
as the feuilleton, affords an instance of the gross 
impropriety of lightly making use of proper names. 
A dramatic version of Balzac’s famous novel, the 
Iys dans la Vallée, has been produced at the 
Théaitre Francais. People familiar with that 
writer will remember that one of the principal he- 
roines in it is called Lady Dudley, and is portrayed 
as a type of English aristocratic haughtiness, and 
of the reckless and brazen, yet impassioned, immo- 
rality which Balzac represents as the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of many of his (not our) contemporary 
countrywomer. Dudley is a distinguished Eng- 
lish name, borne by a distinguished family ; and 
ought not, therefore, to have been imposed on a 
frail and worthless woman. But the dramatisers 
of the novel, thinking that Balzac did not go far 
enough, have transformed Lady Dudley into the 
Duchess of Sutherland! The illustrious lady who 
so nobly bears the noble name of Sutherland will 
not, one would think, be much pleased at learning 
that it is dragged in the dirt of the stage by a 
shameless creature :—but, perhaps, to borrow a 
famous expression from M. Guizot, she will think 
that ‘the insolence does not rise to the height of 
her disdain.” 

Apropos of this play of the Lys dans la Vallée,— 
it is, I believe, the first that has been dramatised 
from the works of Balzac. But it is bunglingly 
executed, and is a failure. How the dramatists 
happened to select the Lys, in preference to any 
other of his multitudinous productions, it is not 
easy to tell; for of all that he wrote, that work, 
though one of his most remarkable in a literary point 
of view, is strikingly deficient in action, and conse- 
quently not. at all adapted to the stage. It is not 
a little singular, by the way, that the theatre seems 
to porter malheur to that great and powerful 
genius ; for, with the solitary exception of his 
Mercadet, (represented after his death, and arranged 
by a practised play-writer,) all the pieces he wrote 
for the stage were disastrous failures ; and now 
that his works have been pounced on by famished 
dramatists, the first, as I have said, is a failure 
too. Considering that it is almost a regular rule 
in France to dramatise every novel or romance of 
note, it is certainly wonderful that the rich mine 
which the works of Balzac appear to present was 
not worked to exhaustion long ago. If modesty 
were one of the virtues of literary Frenchmen, we 
might suppose that they have been deterred by 
respect for those strange and truthful, moving and 
terrible productions ; but as they have it not, we 
must assume that the extraordinary difficulty of the 
task has alone stayed their venturous hands. 

A decided improvement has taken place in the 
publishing trade within the last two or three 
months, but it is still, unfortunately, far from 
what was hoped for, and leaves the new imperial 
régime, as regards literature, immeasurably inferior 
to that of king Louis Philippe and of the Resto- 





ration. What publishers appear to prefer are re- 








prints, at moderate prices, of authors whose popu- 
larity is established ;—Guizot, Thiers, Villemain 
Lamartine, Hugo, Sand, Balzac, and others of the 
same stamp. Unknown authors, however promis. 
ing their talent may appear, have still no chance 
at all of getting manuscripts published, and even 
writers of the highest reputation do not find it 
easy to dispose of entirely new works of any bulk. 
Time, which is all-important in the formation of 4 
literary reputation, and in the sale of really good 
books, has ceased to be an element in the pub- 
lisher’s calculation :—quick returns and small Tisk 
is the maxim now-a-days. And, verily, sad though 
it be in its consequences on literature, one can 
hardly blame the French publishers for adopting 
and acting on it; for who can tell what tempests 
are gathering beneath the present calm, to destroy 
their business and ruin their fortunes ? 








VARIETIES. 


The Government Educational Measure.—The sub. 
stance of the objections made to the Government 
bill for promoting education, by those who support 
the voluntary system, may be seen in the followin 
resolution passed in a public meeting held at Leeds 
last week, the Mayor in the chair :— 

“That this Meeting warmly appreciates the value of 
education, and desires the universal education of the people; 
that it sees with satisfaction, on the evidence of Parlia- 
mentary returns, an extraordinary increase in the number 
both of day scholars and Sunday scholars since the year 
1818, greatly exceeding the rate of increase of the popula- 
tion; that it regards the Bill of Lord John Russell for 
promoting education in boroughs as not called for by any 
necessity, and as open to many serious objections; that 
the Bill would burden the inhabitants of this borough with 
a school rate which might amount to nearly 11,0000. a-year, 
although the number of day-scholars in the borough actually 
exceeds the proportion required by the educational autho- 
rities; that it would introduce serious dissension on the 

uestions of education and religion into municipal bodies; 
that it would degrade town councils, by making them mere 
clerks and tax collectors for the Committee of Council on 
Education, as they would be excluded from any share in 
the management of the schools; that it would tax the in- 
habitants of corporate towns doubly, namely, by local rates 
for their own schools, and by general taxation for the 
schools of the rural districts; that it would give to the 
Government a dangerous increase of patronage, and a cen- 
tralized control over the education of the people ; and that 
it would tend to weaken the spirit of self-reliance and ind- 
vidual effort, the great source of England’s prosperity and 
freedom. That, on these and other grounds, this Meeting 
resolves to petition Parliament not to pass the Bill.” 
This resolution was carried as an amendment toa 
motion made in support of the Government mea- 
sure of Lord John Russell. 

Expedition to Africa.—Commander Lynch, re 
cently returned from his preliminary expedition of 
observation, preparatory to his grand exploring 
expedition into the interior of Africa, is now in 
Washington, engaged in preparing his report. He 
was on the coast in Liberia and that vicinity from 
early in January to late in March, and explored 
all the rivers of the region. He found none navi- 
gable more than twenty-one miles above the mouth. 
He is possessed of no very exalted idea of the feasi- 
bility of white colonization of the west coast of 
Africa, even in a temporary way, and for commer 
cial purposes only. Captain Lynch intimates that 
there is but a single Englishman known to have 
survived the climate of Sierra Leone for five years, 
at the end of which time the fever carried him of. 
It will be recollected that, perhaps forty years 
since, the Portuguese colonized an island in the 
immediate vicinity of Guinea, sending there 7000 
souls. At this time there is but a single individual 
living in whose veins the blood of any of thes 
colonists is believed to course. This is a fact mak- 
ing stubbornly indeed against the idea of a much 
more profitable trade with Africa, as the result of 
any possible effort of our Government to compas 
that end. The books, papers, &c., of Commandet 
Lynch have just arrived in this country. Their 
delay in following him has embarrassed his oper 
tions and preparations here not alittle. —New York 
Paper. 

Whitehall and Westminster.—A somewhat stat 
ling scheme has been projected for the formatiot 
of a ‘ Whitehall and Westminster Improvemel 
Company,” with a capital of 600,000/. for the pur 
chase of all the ground and buildings betwee 
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George-street, Westminster, and Downing-street, 
and between Bridge-street and Richmond-mews, 
Whitehall; the razing of all the buildings except 
the Board of Control, and the erection of buildings, 
streets, and terraces of the first class thereon ; with 
a tidal wall in a line with the terrace of the Houses 
of Parliament, and the reclamation of about two 
acres from the river, to be also built on. The 
property proposed to be purchased extends from 
the river on the east to St. James’s-park and Duke- 
street on the west. It is mostly encumbered with 
buildings of the worst description, and in very bad 
sanitary condition; while in point of situation it is 
amongst the best in London, being close on the 
Houses of Parliament and the Government offices. 
An immense space, it is remarked, is occupied with 
yards, stables, sheds, and outhouses, so that a much 
larger number of houses of the first class can be 
erected on it than of those even now existing. 
Parliament-street it is proposed to widen and im- 
prove while rebuilding it. The improved ground- 
rents and buildings, it is estimated, will give a 
large return to the shareholders-— Builder. 

Weekly Record of the Great Exhibition.—Putnam 
announces that the ‘ Illustrated Weekly Record of 
the New York Exhibition of Industry’ will be 
under the charge of Professor B. Silliman, jun., 
aided by competent gentlemen in various depart- 
ments of science and art. ‘The ‘ Record’ will be 
in every way well worthy of general circulation. 
It is to be printed in quarto form, at the Crystal 
Palace, and in the highest style of typographical 
art, Great expense has already been laid out upon 
the engravings with which it is to be illustrated, 
and no pains will be spared to make it interesting 
and valuable as a complete and accurate history of 
the American Exhibition.— New York Literary 
Gazette. 








Now ready at the Libraries. 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK OF THE SEASON. 


NHE ADVENTURES of a LADY in TARTARY, 
THIBET, CHINA, and KASHMIR, through portions of 
territory never before visited by European. With the Journey 
from the Punjab to Bombay, overland, vid the famous Caves of 
Ajunta and Ellora, a History of Kashmir, and an Account of the 
Mahableshwur and Neilgherry Mountains, the Sanitaria of the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies. By Mrs. HERVEY. In Three 


thick volumes, post 8vo, with Engravings and Maps, price 37s. 6d. 


Also, just published, 
AGNES MAYNARD; or, Dreams and Reali- 


ties. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


And 
ROSA SAINT ORME, and other TALES. By 
Mrs. LOCKE. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, price 10s 6d. 


OPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., F.G.S., M.R.LA., President of the 
Geological Society of Dublin. s 
_illustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty double-tinted 
lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special geological 
phenomenon drawn and coloured from nature. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; or, De- 
scription of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of the 
Prineipal Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, Clothing, 
anning, Dycing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By T. C. 
—" Esq., Collector of Economic Botany in the Crystal 

e. 

Iastrated with Twenty interesting Coloured Plates of the 

Substances and plants in fruit. 


7 Donn py - 

_WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET ; the 

Mareative ofa Journey through the Mountains of Northern India, 

wine the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
ith Maps and Tinted Lithographs. 8yo, lds. 








“ 
“ae more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
porate ave been for a long time past published. Long after the in 
be tag which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will 
a “grad book of reference on account of the valuable facts 
which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which 
itis written.”—Arnex xem. 

“This 
Teader w 


work is one of durable importance. The most general 
ae ia - We 


ill not find Dr. Thomson’s journey tedious. 
hd this volume matter which will inform every man who 
; is it steadily, and follows the author's route with attention to 
le Map.” —Examiner. 
“This isa y 


aluable contributi R ledge . 
and lately nok mtribution to our knowledge of a remote 


lored tract of the earth’s surface.”—ADVERTISER. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS ; or, 


Practical Notes on Coun i i 
~ 4 ~ try Residences, Villas, Public Parks, and 
bya By CHARLES H. SMITH, Landscape-Gardeney. 12mo, 


London: 


Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Wy OBES BY R. A. SLANEY. 


1. ON RURAL EXPENDITURE. 

2. THE SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS. 4s. 6d. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR. 2s. 

PLEA FOR WORKING CLASSES—1847. 1s. 
Sold by Longman and Hatchard. 

Also, Reports of the House of Commons. 
MANUFACTURERS’ EMPLOYMENT—1830, 2d, 
PUBLIC WALKS AND PARKS (448)—1833. 9d. 
EDUCATION—1837. 2s. 

3ALTH OF TOWNS—1840. 3s. 
TMENT OF WORKING CLASSES—REPORT. 2d. 
DITTO AND EVIDENCE. Is. 4d. 
SHIP LAW—1851. Is. 3d. 

REPORT OF ABOVE. 2d. 

Sold by Hansard, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-Inn, and 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 


NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 


OOD'S EDITION OF THE SONGS OF 
SCOTLAND, Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRA- 
HAM. 3 vols. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte 
Accompaniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biogra- 


phical, a1.d Critical Notices. 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 


WORDS. 1 vol. 7s. 
1 vol. 7s. 

The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
SURENNE; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory 
Dissertation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, 
together with a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of 
the Printed Collections, containing Scottish Melodies. 

Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
Novello, Dean Street, and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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Price 3s. 6d., with coloured Illustrations, 


RUE STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By the Author of “ Chickseed without Chickweed,” &c. &c. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 





Just Published, price 3s., by post free. 


TNHE THREADS OF A STORM-SAIL. By 
W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, written at the Suggestion 
of the Directors of the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company. 

“In a very happy and very lively manner, through an allegory, 
which is pretty in itself and sustained with much literary art, 
Mr. Jerrold has brought out the nature of Life Assurance and the 
advantages which it offers to the humbler classes. In astyle at 
once light and earnest, and with turns of thought and touches of 
poetry and humour that continually remind us of the name he 
bears, Mr. W. B. Jerrold traces the common lot of the working- 
man in our large towns from the cradle to the grave, and then 
going briefly over the several philanthropic and benevolent 
schemes already before the public for the amelioration of this 
common lot, he arrives by a chain of reasoning at the indisputable 
conclusions that these several schemes do not meet all the condi- 
tions of the case.”—AtTHEN 2UM, April 23, 1853. 

“Itisa very graceful literary effort, and succeeds in taking 
from the subject that dryness hitherto attached, and giving to it 
a pleasant popular appearance. If any fault be in the book, it is 
that it is toc literary, too complete, as the happy composition of a 
practised writer.”—Civit Service Gazerre, April 16, 1853. 

Published at the Birkbeck Life Assurance Company's Offices, 

8, Moorgate Street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
MR. CARLYLE ON SLAVERY. 
This day is published, 12mo, sewed, price 6d. 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSE on the NIGGER 
QUESTION. Communicated by T. CARLYLE. (Reprinted 
with considerable additions from Fraser’s Magazine). 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, E nt Street. 

















Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH(EA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; ‘with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
ondon: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 
A POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 
YIRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £100,000, in 
100,000 shares at £l each. Offices, 8, Moorgate Street. 
Presipent.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 

This Company, which is now represented in all the important 
Mechanics’ Institutes of the country, is transacting the business of 
Life Assurance, Sick Benefits, Annuities, and Emigration, and 
other small Loans, 

By the peculiar system of this Company, the working classes 
will be enabled to invest their Savings in the Investment Fund, 
through the medium of the Post-oftice, and to secure in this way 
a much greater profit than is granted by Savings’ Banks. Depo- 
sits of not less than Two Shillings and Sixpence are received daily 
at the office, and may be remitted from the country, when the 
sum is under £1, in postage stamps; and above this sum in the 
form of a Post-oftice Order, made payable to Mr. GEORGE COLE, 
the Secretary, at the General Post Office. In return for all Depo- 
sits Stock Vouchers are issued. 

Depositors may withdraw half their deposits at three months’ 
notice, and the remainder at six months’ notice ; but the Directors 
will be ready at all times to entertain applications from depositors 
for immediate advances on their stock vouchers—hereby giving to 
the Investment Branch of the Company's plan the character of a 
safe and highly remunerative Savings’ Bank. 

W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Acting Director. 

Forms for Life Assurance, Annuities, Loans, and Investments, 
may be had on application at the Office, No. 8, Moorgate Street, 
City. 

BANK OF DEPOSIT.—INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND 

SAVINGS. 

YARTIES desirous of investing Money are re. 

quested to examine the plan of the Narronat Assurance 

ann Investment Assocrarion, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained, combined with perfect security. 

Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or 
sent, post free, on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

7, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, London. 























OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 
ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities :— 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 





TIYRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, london. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
1, Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 





G UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 
J COMBINED WITH LIFE ASSURANCE. The Directors 
of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 
policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 


[DSEASED, DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 

LIVES. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
SURANCE ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &e. &e. 





GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
y 2 LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remuncrative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu!, or diseased 
lives. 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 





NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
B 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuatrman. 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors 
of this Company was held on the 7th instant, when a Report by 
the Directors, on the business of the year ending 3lst December 
last, was read, showing that, in the life department, 259 new 
policies were issued in the course of the year, insuring £256,327, 
and paying of annual premiums £9000 18s. 6d.; and the sum of 
£54,012 9s. 4d. was added to the Accumulated Life Fund. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
subs -ribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
divided among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiams. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the premium moy r-main 
_n credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 














A First Second’ Third | Fourth | Fifth Remainder 
8¢! Year. | Year. Year. | Year. Year. of Life. 
Mes d40€)/ 4001/8 a &d [Sad ! £8 € 
20'018 2019 2 10 3 11 5 12 8 118 2 
o®139152 168 18 4 110 0 210 35 
40 11110 113 9 11510 118 1 20 6 3.8 3 








Specimens of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per anawm on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit seale will participate. 





Sum Insured. 





Date of Policy. Bonuses. Amount. 
£ d. £€ad 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Sceretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents f the Company. 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*.* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Kank Buildings, 
March, 1853. 
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| SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTERS AND SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—126, BISHOPSGATE STREET, CORNHILL. 





President, 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 


Vice-Bresidents, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD GRAY. 
SIR GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY, or Srannope, Barr, 





(THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Society was held at EDINBURGH, 


on the 3rd of MAY, 1853, when ROBERT LAURIE, Esq., Master of the Merchant Company, Leith, the Senior Director present, having taken the 


Chair, the following Report was read :— 


REPORT by the Directors of the Scotrisnh Equita- 
BLE Lire Assurance Society to the TweEnty- 
Seconp ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on the 
8rd of May, 1853. 


The Directors are gratified to have it in their power to 
submit to this, the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Society, a satisfactory Report of the business which has 
been transacted during the financial year which closed on 
the 1st of March. 

During that period the business transacted has been as 
follows :— 

1. Policies insured, 603. 

2. Total sums assured thereby, £276,470. 

3. Annual Premiums and Entry-money, £9999 19s. 10d. 

4. Policies lapsed by death, 88, amounting, including 
Bonuses, to £65,173. 

Compared with the preceding year, this statement ex- 
hibits a small decrease. Eleven fewer Policies have been 
issued; the stim assured is less by £14,380; and the Pre- 
miums and Entry-money are diminished by £231. These 
differences are only such as, on one side or the other, may, 
from year to year, be expected. The general results show 
the permanent nature of the Society’s business, and how 
surely its position is established. 

The number of deaths exceeds that of last year by fifteen, 
and the amoun‘ payable by £4992. This must be looked 
for as consequent on the augmenting number and ad- 
vancing ages of the Society's Members; but it is satis- 
factory to know that the rate of increase continues to be 
much within that which the Society’s calculations con- 
template. 

The following statement exhibits the position of the Society 
at the 1st of March last :— 

Sums remaining assured ............... £3,892,031 
Annual Revenue .......... 144,085 
Accumulated Fund.... Sea 763,871 

The following Report on the Society’s affairs was pre- 

ared, after a minute investigation by a Committee of 
Piventors specially appointed, along with the Manager, for 
that purpose :— 

REPORT by John Whiteford Mackenzie, William 
Stuart Walker, James Wright, and David Stevenson, 
Directors, and Robert Christie, Manager, on the 
affairs of the Scottish Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, as at the Ist of March, 1853. 


At a Quarterly Court of Directors, held on the 7th of 
March, 1853, the Reporters were appointed a Committee, 
to make the fifth investigation into the affairs of the Society, 
which, in accordance with the Deed of Constitution, and 
the law regulating the distribution of the Surplus Fund, is 
appointed to take place at the 1st of March, 1853. 

The investigation having been completed in terms of the 
remit, the Committee now beg to report as follows :— 

First.—The Gross Funds, Assets, and Property of 
the Society amounted at the Ist of March, 1853, to 
£2,130,083 17s. 7d., viz. :— 

MIO SAATAB UD 5. 555ins005spsessvespsonvsvassene £304,468 17 7 
Which sum is invested as follows :— 
1. Loans on Heritable Secu- 
rities and Mortgages £403,554 8 3 
2. Ditto to Members on the 





Society’s Policies......... 64,349 2 11 
3. Ditto to Railways on De- 
ee POE 208,150 19 5 


4. Reversions, Policies, and 

Annuities purchased ... 43,906 18 4 
5. Government Life Annui- 

Naa a snnivnnionnbeesinin 19,864 18 0 
6, Outstanding Sums, chiefly 

Premiums, due on orim- 

mediately before the 1st 

of March, 1853, but not 

falling to be remitted till 


7. Balance due by the Joci- 
ety’s Bankers.................. 13,085 19 11 
8, House and Fnruiture, St. 
Andrew-square, Edinburgh 
(Head Offce)..........ces000 5,250 0 0 
*£804,468 17 7 
II.—Present VaLvus or ContRIBUTIONS OR 
Premiums oF AssuRANCE receivable 
by the Society, after deducting 2} per 
cent. for expense of Collection............ 1,325,615 0 0 








Gross Funds...... £2,130,083 17 7 











Szconp.—The whole Obligations of the Society amounted, 
at the first of March, 1853, to £1,969,070 8s. 9d., viz.:— 
I.—Various sums outstanding, including 

Policies which had emerged at the Ist 

of March, 1853, but had not been paid 

ND cic teccsanicentcnsceeaainncnnicon £40,597 18° 9 
II.—Present Value of Sums contained in, 
and to become due under, the Society’s 


this vested addition, there will still remain £22,827 between 
the sum allocated and the two-thirds of the Surplus placed 
by law at the discretion of the Directors for division. 

The proposed allocation will operate in the following 
manner :— 

Policies effected during the first fourteen years of the 
Society, and which, at the investigation at the Ist of March, 
1850, vested additions made to them according to their 
standing, will obtain a further addition of 4 per cent. on 
not only the sums in the Policies, but also on the former 
vested additions (if these have not been surrendered), bein, 
at the rate of 1} per cent. for each of the three years whic 
have elapsed since last investigation ; and Policies effected 
during a fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth years of the 
Society which were not entitled to vested additions at last 
investigation in 1850, will now obtain the following vested 
additions on the sums contained therein, viz. :— 

Policies effected after the lst of March, 1845, and onor 
before the 1st of March, 1846, at the rate of 12 per cent, 

Policies effected after the 1st of March, 1846, and on or 
before the 1st of March, 1847, at the rate of 10} per cent. 

Policies effected after the Ist of March, 1847, and onor 





PPGMARG Lav eresjatesonscosnsasceeieresseaypece 1,923,472 10 0 
Total Obligations............... £1,969,070 8 9 
Turrp.—The Gross AssEts of the Society = 
thus amounting to.................6 ..--£2,130,083 17 7 
And the Tora OBiigaTions to ......... 1,969,070 8 9 





There arises a Surpivs, as at the Ist of 
PASEO TOTS OE. sa5ssesns<sesspccssenseenoeed £161,013 8 10 


The Committee have made the foregoing Valuation of 
the Funds and Obligations of the Society in strict con- 
formity with the Law passed on the Ist of February, 1838, 
for regulating the Investigations, by which it is declared, 


Sums Assured by the Society’s Policies, and of the Contri- 


Property or Obligations held by the Society dependent on 
Life Contingencies, shall be made according to the North- 
ampton Table of Mortality, assuming the improvement of 
money to be at the rate of 4 per cent. 

It is now thoroughly established, that the Northampton 
Table shows a larger rate of mortality than actually takes 
place; and, consequently, calculations made from that 
Table overstate the present value of the sums contained in 
and payable by Policies; while it is further obvious, that, 
from the same cause, the present value of the Contributions 
or Premiums receivable is understated. The Surplus, there- 
fore, now exhibited in favour of the Society is less than the 
Surplus actually existing. 

By the Law regulating the division of Surplus, the Direc- 
tors have power to allocate, at each investigation, a sum 
not pasate two-thirds of the Surplus then declared in 
vested additions to Policies of not less than five years’ 
standing; and a sum of not less than one-third is ap- 
pointed to be reserved at each investigation for contingent 
prospective additions, and for other purposes of the 
Society. 

Two-thirds of the foresaid surplus of £161,013 8s. 10d. 
amount to £107,342 5s. 9d.; and it appears, from calcula- 
tions made by the Manager, that an allocation of £84,515 
of this sum will afford a vested addition, at the Ist of 
March, 1853, at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum to all 
Policies then of five years’ standing. The Committee ac- 
cordingly recommend such vested addition to be made, 
which will provide for a bonus of £166,109, payable at the 
death of the parties entitled thereto. After providing for 





=. 2 Bs 

* Realised Fund as above...........c.cccecee 804,468 17 7 
Deducting therefrom, as per No. 1. of 

SOU GRUIONN: ois disses cescibaccessece verse 40,597 18 9 








Nett Realised Fund, as in Directors’ 





after that date j:....:.:., £6,306 10 9 





Report ssisariiicrorsorseriercresseeneseosecetessh7Odja10 18 10 


as a leading principle, that the calculation of the Value of | 


butions or Premiums receivable thereon, as well as any | 





before the 1st of March, 1848, at the rate of 9 per cent. 

| The reporters further recommend, that, in terms of the 
| law of the Society, passed on the 18th of November last, 
| prospective additions, at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum 
(being two-thirds of the rate per annum of the vested addi- 
tions), shall be made on all Policies which may become 
claims between the 1st of March last and the next Triennial 
investigation on the Ist of March, 1856, and which, at the 
time they become so, shall be of full five years’ standing. 
| That is to say,— 

1st. On Policies effected on or before the Ist of March, 
1848, 1 per cent. per annum, from 1st of March, 1953, to the 
date at which they may become claims prior to the Ist of 
March, 1856, both on the sums originally contained therein 
and on the vested additions made thereto. ? 

2nd. On Policies effected after the 1st of March, 158, 
1 per cent. per annum on the sums contained therein, ac 
| cording as they may happen to become claims in the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth years of their endurance. 

JOHN W. MACKENZIE, Chairman, 
W.S. WALKER, 

JAMES WRIGHT, 

DAVID STEVENSON, 

ROBERT CHRISTIE. 

At a Court of Ordinary Directors, held on the 28th of 
April, the foregoing Report having been teken into cous!- 
deration, it was unanimously approved of, and the Directors 
allocated Vested Additions and Contingent Prospective Ad- 
ditions to the Policies of the Society in terms thereof. 

It was also resolved, that these Vested Additions, as well 
as those formerly declared, may be at any time surrendere 
at the rates specified in the Table already sanctioned = 
that purpose = the Society; or they may be commuted 
into deductions from the Annual Premiums at the rates 
specified in the said Table. Further, Loans will, as hitherto, 
be granted on all Policies having a surrender value, to the 
amount of such value; interests being charged at the cur 
rent rate in Scotland on first landed securities. or 

The additions thus declared at previous investigations 
amount to no less a sum than £606,855. The — 
may further remind the Members of the Society, that . e 
Vested Additions presently made, though nominally only 
1§ per cent. per annum, actually amount to upwards 01 3 
per cent. for the last three years, on sums assured —_ 
the earlier years of the Society; thus, a Policy for £1 t 
effected during the first year of the Society, obtains, ‘t 
the present investigation, an allocation of £64 6s. a 
Triennial Bonus; one effected during the second a ’ 
£63 4s, 10d.; and one during the third year, 62 3s. “a 
being at the rate of £2 2s. 10d., £2 2s. 2d., and £2 Is. 
per cent. per annum, upon the original sum of £100, on 
so on in proportion with Policies effected in subseque™ 
years. i 

In regard to the reduction of the rate of Bonus 4 it 
2 to 14 per cent., the Directors are desirous to bere 
understood, that it does not arise from any decrease IP 
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Society’s prosperity during the last three years. This will 
be obvious, when it is kept in view that the surplus at the 
lst of March last, amounted, as has been seen, to £161,013, 
instead of £128,584, as at the Ist of March 1850, being an 
increase of more than £32,000. Notwithstanding so favour- 
able a result, a reduction of Bonus has become necessary 
from the circumstance, that £799,950 of assurances effected 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth years of the 
Society, now come in for Bonus, at rates varying from 12 
to9 per cent. thereon, making an addition to the Policies 
of £82,796, payable at death. It will also be observed, that 
asum considerably larger than one-third of the surplus has 
been reserved for future division. In making this reserva- 
tion the Directors have had in view the desirableness of 
maintaining as much as possible a steady rate of Bonus 
at future investigations; and taking into consideration the 
diminished rate of interest, coupled with the general uncer- 
tainty as to the Co. state of the Money Market, 
they have deemed it more consistent with the permanent 
interest of the Society not to make the present allocation 
so large, as, apart from these considerations, might have 
been justifiable. 

The Directors have further to add, that, in the invest- 
ment of the Society’s funds, they have ever made the cer- 
tainty of their securities a main feature of their manage- 
ment—refusing to sacrifice this for the purpose of producing 
additional income. 

Joun Hatt MaxweEtt, Esq. of Dargavel, then said: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have the honour of 
moving, that this Report be approved of, and adopted by 
the Meeting. Iam aware that, upon such an occasion as 
this, it is sometimes customary to dwell on the benefits 
which Life Assurance confers, and on the moral obligation 
that lies on all to take advantage of the facilities which are 
afforded by such Institutions. That is a theme, however, 
which has been so frequently and so well expatiated upon 
by others, and its truths have been so repeatedly impressed 
upon the public mind, that I do not think it necessary to 
oceupy your time, or to engage your attention, by enlarging 
upon it. The extent to which the importance of Life Assur- 
ance is recognised and appreciated, is best evidenced by the 
large and steady business which this and other similar 
Societies yearly transact ; and that, too, I may remark, in 
the face of a competition unparalleled in its degree, and, in 
some instances, I am apprehensive, most questionable in its 
character. Notwithstanding the great business which this 
and other well-established offices do, I am, at the same time, 
aware, that there is a wide field for occupation, for I believe 
that the prudent and careful people of this country are 
daily becoming more alive to the benefits of Life Assurance, 
and more generally inclined to take advantage of them. I 
am also aware that, in the discharge of the duty which has 
been devolved on me, I might recapitulate the grounds on 
which this Society may justly claim a continued and ex- 
tended support on the part of the public. 1 might refer to 
its old standing, to its high name, to its prosperous position, 

andto its most undoubted safety; but I am unwilling to 
indulge in anything like panegyrie at the time when we see 
such very extraordinary inducements held forth to the 
public, as is the case in certain quarters; when we see so 
much puffing resorted to in aid of bodies, which, whether 
their merits be questionable or the contrary—(and that is a 
point which I will not enter upon)—have still their names 
toinscribe, and their position to acquire, among the old- 
established and recognised Institutions of the country. 
We have been for twenty-two years before the public, 
and I think I may safely say that, during that period, we 
haye earned such an amount of public confidence as makes 
any comment upon this occasion altogether unnecessary. 
I would, therefore, rather refer to the brief but impor- 
tant statement of facts contained in this Report, as the 
best evidence of our prosperous position. 1t may cer- 
tainly be said by gentlemen who have followed it narrowly, 
that the Report indicates a slight decrease in the sums 
assured last year, as compared with the previous year, 
and an increase on the Policies lapsed by death. hat, 
however, is a narrower, and much more superficial view 
ofthe matter than I am prepared to meet with. As to the 
decrease on sums assured, why, what matters it in trans- 
actions of the extent which we yearly go through, though 
we have eleven Policies and some two hundred and thirty 
ag oe of Annual Premiums, more or less, in the year? As 
been stated in the Report, so slight a variation proves 

the steady and consistent character of our business; and it 
is, to my mind, far preferable to one of fits and starts,—to 
one with a great increase in one year, and a corresponding 
unution in the other. Give me the safe, steady, constant 
siness, a business of that character and of that amount 
Which founded our prosperity in years gone by; and which 
is best calculated to secure it in those that are to come. 
, with regard to the increasing number of Policies 
lapsed by death, why, that, I need scarcely observe, is the 
and the necessary result of our numbers and of our 
strength, and, without the inevitable certainty of such an 
increase with the lapse of years, we eould not have had the 
Prosperity which we now enjoy. Iwould further make this 
observation, that gentlemen are not to look to the mere 
— of that increase. They must test it in a very dif- 
erent way. The increase was contemplated and provided 
for in our calculations ; and what we have to ask ourselves 
1s, whether the increase goes beyond, or falls short of, what 
Was provided for by these calculations? Now, if we ascer- 

, as is strictly the truth, that it comes far within what 
Med calculated upon and contemplated, we have just an 

ditional and most satisfactory proof of our success and 
= Security. Gentlemen, I would ask you to take a some- 
i at more enlarged view of our position than would be in- 

icated by the points which I have referred to. Let me 





Compare the position which we now occupy with that which 
way presented to you in 1850, our last triennial period. I | 
pra you round numbers. The sums assured at that 
- were £3,214,000—they are now £3,892,000; our re- 
Aue was then £120,000—it is now £144,000; the Accu } 














mulated Fund was then £572,000—it is now £763,000; the 

realised surplus was then £128,000—giving a bonus of 
£76,000; we have now a realised surplus of #161,000; and 

the sum proposed to be divided is £84,000. These are great 

results to adduce within the short period of three years. 

It may be asked why, with so much a larger sum to divide, 

is the Bonus smaller than on the former occasion? Satis- 

factory reasons for this are given in the Report. There is 

@ much greater number of members now to receive the 

Bonus. And it is also partly attributable to this, that the 

Directors have, as I humbly think, in the exercise of a wise 

discretion, resolved to hold a much larger portion in reserve 

of the realised surplus than on former occasions. No one 

can predicate what state the money market may be in; and 

I do think, therefore, that it is wise at present, and under 

existing circumstances, to hold so much of what we have 

now in hand as will, in a great degree, counteract any tem- 

porary derangement in that quarter, At the same time we 

must notice, as is stated in’ the Report, that in the older 

Policies the bonus is more than 2 per cent. on the sums 

originally assured, it being calculated not only on the sum 

originally assured, but on all progressive additions. I think 
this is a fair arrangement, and an equitable ——- I 

am @ young policy-holder myself—this is my first bonus— 
but still I think it is fair that some advantage should be 
accorded to those who, by oft-repeated payments, have con- 

tributed to our renee ; and I trust that those who are 
now junior members will be spared in after years to share in 
a similar advantage. While on this topic, I will just make 
one remark,— there are means by which our income, and, 
consequently, our bonus, might be increased. You might, 

perhaps, have a better return for your capital, but worse 
security for it; but I may say this, that these means have 
never been resorted to by your Directors, and I trust they 
will be repudiated. While anxious to make your capital as 
remunerative as possible, we consider that the mainstay of 
our management should be security of investment; and we 
conceive, that, by a rigid adherence to this principle, we 
better discharge our duty and protect your interests, than 
by unwisely attempting to pol your income for the pur- 
pose of producing bonuses which, in the end, would prove 
but a delusion and a snare. Having alluded to the possible 
fall in the rate of interest, or rather, I should say, to the 
little chance of the value of money rising under existing 
circumstances, and as some members might perhaps be led 
to indulge in forebodings on that account, I have one very 
satisfactory piece of information to give you. You are 
aware that our calculations assume the value of money to 
be 4 per cent.; they are based, as the Report tells you, on 
the Northampton Table. You are also aware that that 
Table is not so favourable for Assurance Companies in 
making their valuations as subsequent experience warrants. 
The Carlisle Table has been proved more correct ; we have, 
therefore, recast our calculations upon that Table, assum- 
ing the interest of money at only 3 per cent., and I am 
happy to inform you that the result, as bearing on our posi- 
tion, is exceedingly satisfactory. Before sitting down, there 
is one point not included in this Report, which, in justice 
to my own feelings, and, I am sure, consistently with the 
feelings of many gentlemen present, I trust I may, without 
incorrectness, advert to. I allude to the loss which this 
Society met with at the close of last year, by the death of 
our late most respected secretary, Mr.Gibson. That gentle- 
man was, I may say, the oldest servant of the Society; he 
was with us from its very commencement, and I can truly 
say that, during his long official career, he acquired for 
himself not only the respect and esteem of the Directors, 
but, I am perfectly certain, of every member of this Society 
who ever happened to come in contact with him. It is not 
easy to fill the place of an officer so able and so long tried 
as Mr. Gibson. At the same time, I have the satisfaction 
of stating, that I believe the Society has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Finlay as his successor,—a gen- 
tleman, I believe, in every respect well qualified to discharge 
the important duties which will devolve upon him. I beg 
now, without detaining you any further, to propose, that 
we approve of the Report which has now been submitted 
for your adoption. 

The motion was seconded by Jonn Macxig, Esq., mer- 
chant, Leith, and adopted unanimously. 

The thanks of the meeting having thereafter been voted 
to the Directors of the Society, to the Manager, Secretary, 
and Medical Officers, and to the Chairman, the meeting 
separaved, 


VIEW OF THE PROGRESS AND SITUATION OF 
THE SOCIETY. 











| Amount Annual | Accumulated 
| Assured. | Revenue, Fund. 
| £&. &. A 
At March 1, 1835, 325,611 11,364 24,661 
os 1841! 1,669,570 55,536 153,329 
is 1847| 2,763,381 99,270 400,503 
os 1853' 4,058,150 144,085 763,871 





Amount assured exclusive of the present vested 
SETARGOIN 5 sisi scicaasasanceusasinaneronsshudeccastnataea 
Add vested additions to Policies at 1st March, 
1853, equivalent to £84,515 of present value ... 


£3,892,031 


Amount assured, including vested addition......... £4,058,140 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Copies of the Annual Report, and all information, may 
be had on application at any of the Society’s Offices in 


Town or Country, 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent, 
126, Bishopsgate-street, Londen; 
June, 1863, 








166,102 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No.1, Princes Street, Bank, London.—Established Aug. 1, 
1837.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap, 9, 





Col. Ropert ALExanpeER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 


Increasing Rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts, 
Half Premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable during Life. 

Provision, during minority, for Orphans. 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profit divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every Three Months’ difference of age. 

Half Credit Assurance on a new plan peculiarly advantageous 
to policy holders. 

At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 
was made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
Policies. : 
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=. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





Now published, and to be had free on application, 
MHE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, contain- 
ing full details as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
the First Division of Profits which has now been made. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited to examine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SCOTTISH PRO- 
VIDENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the ad- 
vantages of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate pre- 
miums. Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 
6000 Policies, covering Assurances exceeding £2,500,000, a result 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and administration of the 
Society are as liberal as is consistent with safety and right 
principle. 

Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 

London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 





UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD. 

The REDUCED DUTY having now come into operation, 

we are enabled to offer Teas of the best and most serviceable qua- 
lities at prices cheaper than ever. 

We can now supply a strong full-flayoured and very useful Black 
Tea at 3s. 6 er pound. 

All purchasers may rest assured that they will continue to secure 
every advantage both as regards price and quality when purchas- 
ing their Teas and Coffees of 

DAKIN AND COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, and Patentees for Roasting Coffee in Silver Cylin- 
ders, Number One, St. Paul’s-Churchyard. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per 

pound; the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich rare Souchong Tea at 

3s. 8d.; good Green Tea at 33. 4d. to 3s. 8d.; prime Green Tea at 
4s.; and delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer, Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now ls. per pound. 
Mocha Is. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within cight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
40s., or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 








The best 








INE HEAD of HAIR, WHISKERS, and 
MOUSTACHI08.—The successful results of the last half cen- 
tury have proved beyond question that ROWLAND’S MACAS- 
SAR OIL pessesses singularly nourishing powers in the growth, 
restoration, and improvement of the human hair, and when every 
other specific has failed. This celebrated Oil is now universally 
acknowledged to be superior to all other preparations for the hair. 
It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, produces a thick and luxuriant growth, and makes it beauti- 
fully soft, curly, and glossy. In the growth of whiskers, eyebrows, 
and moustachios, it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In 
reference to the hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is at- 
tended with the happiest effects; mild, invigorating, and purify- 
ing, in every instance it dispels scurfand dandriff, and renders un- 
necessary the use of the fine comb. In all climates it alike dis- 
plays its incomparable results, and has long been an established 
favourite in India. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s., family bottles (equal to 
four small) at 10s. 6d., and double that size 2ls. On the wrapper 
of each bottle are the words “‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’ in two 
lines. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
éryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion ; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with’ 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srzerr, 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 








THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETs 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. Srconp Enrrion, REvISED. 


** These volumes contain much valuable matter. 


OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 
The staple of the book is made up of family documents; but there are also to be found, interspersed with the Grenville fight! 


letters from nearly every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of the centu ary There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of  Tight-—the 
ica’ deal of 


formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, and the First War with Repu 


n France, 


Lord Grenville’s letters to his brother afford a g 


information on the machinations of the Prince’s party, and the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness.” —The Times. 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’S 


BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, revised. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. 21s. 

“Mr. Bruce has set before us as perfect portraits, in features, 
life, and limb, as words can convey, of about sixty of the most 
prominent characters in history, beginning with Sappho and Py- 
thagoras, and ending with Madame de Staél. His volumes will 
please everywhere. They will amuse and instruct all, and con- 
vey new information even to the ripest scholar.”’—StanpDanp. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


MISSIONARY. By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, 
Curate of South Hampstead, Author of ‘ A Two Years’ 
Residence at Nineveh.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
“* A graphic sketch of missionary life.”"—Examiner. 
“We conscientiously recommend this book as well for its amus- 
ing character as for the spirit it displays of earnest manly 
piety.”—STaNnDARD. 





SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 


MODERN INSTANCES; or, Wuat Her Sarp, Dip, 
or INVENTED. 2 vols. 21s. 


“The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint 
and racy dialect will please some readers—its abundance of yarns 
will amuse others. There is something in the volumes to suit 
readers of every humour.”—ATHEN £UM, 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Do- 


MESTIC ANNALS of the "ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. 
BURKE, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


“A work of most entertaining reading, not without points of 
public and historical interest.”—Lirerary GazEetTrr. 


MILITARY LIFE in ALGERIA. 


By the COUNT P. De CASTELLANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


COLONEL LANDMANN’S AD- 


VENTURES and RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 








THE BARONESS D’OBER. 


KIRCH’S MEMOIRS, illustrative of the SECRET 
HISTORY of the COURTS of FRANCE, RUSSIA, 
and GERMANY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Miss PARDOE’S LIFE of MARIE 


DE MEDICIS. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. with 
tine Portraits, 42s. 


THE LITERATURE AND R0- 
MANCE of NORTHERN EUROPE. With copi 
ge By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, 

vols, 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABER. 
NETHY, F.R.S. With a VIEW of his WRITINGS, 
LECTURES, and CHARACTER. By GEORGE MAC. 
ILWAIN, F.R.C.S. 2 vols. (Jn the press, 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVELS: 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY | 
ROUND THE WORLD; with a Visit to the Gold Re- | 
ions of California and Australia, the South Sea Islands, | 

ava, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 
GOLD COAST OF AFRICA, including an Account of 
the Native Tribes, By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, | 
Esq. 2 vols. 21s. | 

| 


LIFE IN SWEDEN; with Excur- 


SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA | 
BUNBURY. 2 vols, 21s. | 


THE NEW NOVELS 


THE ANSYREEH AND IS- 


MAELEEH: a Visit to the CHRISTIANS and ASSAS.- 
SINS of the East. By the Rev. 8S. LYDE, M.A., Fellow 
of J ‘es Colle es Cambridge; late Chaplain at Beyrout. 
1 vol 


A TOUR of INQUIRY through 


FRANOE and ITALY, illustrating their present POLI- 
TICAL, SOCIAL, and RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 2 vols. 21s. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


By A BANISHED LADY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 





‘AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: its 


SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, and GOLD FIELDS. By 

F, LANCELOTT, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor in the 

—_— Colonies, Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, 
Ss. 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN 


TURKEY. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8r0, 
with valuable Map and Illustrations, 18s. 


TRAVELS in INDIA and KASH- 


MIR. By BARON SCHONBERG. 2 vols, 2ls, 


OF THE SEASON. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


‘«¢ The Young Heiress’ is much the best. of Mrs. Trollope’s novels. 


ingenuity, as well as much graphic _—_ in describing incidents.” —Standard. 


“The knowledge of the worl 


which Mrs. Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree, 1s strongly exhibited in this novel. 
ingeniously constructed, and the situations are natural and truthful. 


The characters are drawn with uncommon vigour, and the complications of the tale managed with great 


It is penned in her fluent, easy style, the plotis 


‘The Young Heiress’ cannot fail to be highly popular.”—Observer. 


ADA GRESHAM; an Autobio- HARRY MUIR. By the Author CASTLE AVON. By the Author 


GRAPHY. By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 


of “‘ Margaret Maitland.” Second Edition. 


of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 


THE LONGWOODS OF THE THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER; or, oar MARION. By Mrs. W. 


GRANGE. By the Author of “ Adelaide Lindsay.” 


THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. By Mrs. GORE. 





Preparing for publication, in 3 vols. 


FOSTER. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


A NEW NOVEL, BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


L 0 


ST AND 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


AUTHOR oF ‘Stuart OF DUNLEATH,’ &c., ENTITLED, 


SAVED. 


ELECTRA: A NOVEL. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROCKINGHAM.’ 


——— 








London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta peers Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent: 





Garden, af id) ; and p 





by him at the office of Mesers, Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,—Saturday, June 25, ig5s, 








